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music,—regardless of the sanctity of St. Cuth- 
bert, who was, some time, bishop of Hexham,— 
careless of the many miracles that were re- 
ported to be performed at the different shrines, 
the structure was razed to the ground. 

For two centuries the site remained a heap 
of ruins piled upon the subterranean chambers 
that thus escaped destruction. Then, when 
the Early English style was just beginning to 
prevail in its purest severity, the present build- 
ing was erected, with all excellence of work- 
manship, in the form of a true cross ; nave and 
choir being both 100 feet long, measuring from 
the point of intersection with the transepts. 
The tower, up to the parapets, was 100 feet 
high ; and a hundred lancet windows lighted 
the edifice. The transepts measure 157 feet, 
and are 66 feet high. The details present the 
same consummate elegance, lightness, and 
variety, the same arcadings of lancets alternating 
with panels, enriched with clustered columns, 
the same ornamental carvings in the spandrils, 
as are found at the nine altars in Durham Cathe- 
dral, and in the priory churches of Brinckbourn, 
Lanercost, and Tynemouth. The triforium is 
surmounted by an unusally rich and imposing 
clerestory of arcades resting upon arcades of 
clustered columns, through which runs a con- 
tinuous passage round the choir and transepts. 
Eight bells still hang in the tower, attuned to 
the nicest harmony, bearing dates and legends. 

The second destruction of Hexham was 
effected by the Scots, who, in their ravaging 
marches between Carlisle and Newcastle,always 
found Hexham Abbey a well-stored halting- 
place midway. In 1296, they pillaged the 

and later crypts, inasmuch | monastery and set fire to the church, which last 

as it consists of several | proceeding resulted in the utter annihilation of 
oratories and small chapels, | the nave—a loss that has never been restored. 
e branching out from one of large | From that time the church has consisted of the 
dimensions, in which there are the marks of! choir and transepts only. The Scots, under 
an altar at the east end, a stone bracket, and | King David, again visited Hexham, a ae 
three niches in the walls. Three winding | before the battle of Neville’s Cross. ey 
passages in different directions form approaches failed not to leave a trail of desolation behind 
s pain psaee and en = — = | them as on every previous occasion. The battle 
of corroborative evidence has been fortunately 








Renovations and Spoliations in Hexham Abbey 
Church. 


NE of the monks of Hexham 
Abbey, writing the Saxon 
history of the church, said 
there was nothing to com- 
pare to it on this side of 
the Alps. It was the fifth 
church that was built of 
stone in England, and was 
curiously and cunningly 
contrived throughout its 
foundations, with subter- 
ranean chapels and wind- 
ing galleries. The state- 
ment of the incomparable 
excellence of the building 
might be ascribed to monk- 
ish exaggeration, but for 
the description of the pecu- 
liarities of the foundations 
proving to be correct. To 
this day the Saxon crypt, 
as built by the founder, 
Wilfred, in the seventh 
century, is one of the mar- 
vels of the county. 

It differs from Norman 





| of Hexham, between the White and Red Roses, 


preserved in the Saxon Frid-stool, or seat of | which proved so fatal to the Lancastrian cause ; 
Sanctuary, from which to pluck a fugitive was 
to incur excommunication ; and the presence 


and the romantic episode of Queen Margaret’s 
flight with her youthful son, and guidance 
through the forests, and secretion in caves by 
a loyal robber, are also circumstances which 
have invested Hexham with more than com- 
mon interest. 

In the period when the Perpendicular style 
prevailed a re-arrangement of the church was 
effected,—not a restoration ; for, instead of re- 
building the burnt nave, a large Lady chapel 
was thrown out from the east end. Between 


of riches and honours in Saxon times was 
brought even more vividly to conviction, when ! 
the sexton, in 1853, dug up a large bronze 
vessel full of some thousands of Saxon Stycas, 
bearing dates of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, 

The Saxon founder of Hexham Abbey, Wil- 
fred, was created bishop, but was not per- 
mitted by the monarchs of those days to per- 





and erase all existence of this chapel. The 
scheme of restoration then resolved itself into 
the rebuilding of the eastend. A plan at first, 
however, was prepared by a London architect, 
and approved, and contracts entered into, which 
converted the splendid ancient choir into a neat 
modern parish church, and has unfortunately 
resulted in the loss of the two shrines that occu- 
pied two such important places before. So 
little provision was made for their preservation 
that the beautiful Perpendicular wood screen- 
work of the Ogle shrine is broken up and scat- 
tered, and the altar picture is now in the pos- 
session of the joiner, being claimed by him as 
part of the old materials he was entitled to per 
contract. It is a choice specimen of fifteenth 
century painting upon panel, and represents, 
on a surface about 8 feet by 4 feet, in three 
compartments, the Virgin and Child, surrounded 
by a glory ; our Saviour rising from the tomb, 
surrounded by clouds and stars ; and St. John, 
also surrounded by a glory; the nimbi and 
ornaments being curiously raised in wax from 
the surface. 

The stone shrine, reputed to be that of 
Prior Richard de Hexham, the historian of 
the abbey, has also been removed and re-set 
up, awkwardly, in the north transept ; and at 
length, the Saxon stone Frid-stool, for so many 
centuries jealously kept near the altar, is re- 
moved to an unconsidered and unprotected 
place in the same transept. The ancient oak 
stalls have been plucked from their places by 
the rood-loft, and set up without their book- 
boards against the walls of the aisles ; all to 
admit of the crowding of the new plain benches 
round the communion-table. 

We are informed that a Newcastle archi- 
tect is responsible for the new east end. 
We much regret that instead of taking 
as the theme for his composition the match- 
less design and details of the choir, or the 
very beautiful arrangement of the two rows 
of triple lancets, with panels between each 
lancet, existing in the north transept, as the 
basis for this restoration, he has inserted six 
unnecessarily wide lancets, with a profusion of 
clustered columns between each, unlike any 
thing in the church, composed from remains 
at Whitby with carvings from Stone Church, 
in Kent, and elsewhere. 

The absence of proper historic and archzeo- 
logical feeling in the working committee is 
‘apparent from the fact, among others, that no 
| competent person has been placed, locally, in 
icharge of the restoration. This absence of 
| supervision has enabled the contractors to use 
considerable license. On the day we visited 











form the duties of his office in peace. When 
his power was at its height, when he was 
served from vessels of gold, when the sons of 
princes and nobles were honoured by his 
notice and instructions, an attempt was made 
to wrest part of his episcopal privileges from 
him. Finding all appeal useless, he proceeded 
to Rome to lay his cause before the pontifical 
chair. The pope decided in his favour ; as he 
did a second time, a few years afterwards, 
when Wilfred again journeyed to Rome for re- 
dress. It was probably his familiarity with 
the arts in vogue beyond the Alps, that led to 
the splendour that was exhibited in the adorn- 
ment of Hexham Church ; a surmise borne out 
by the old chroniclers, who affirm that the 
artists employed upon the structure came from 
Rome. 

After the lapse of a century and a half, the 
bishopric was merged, with that of Lindisfarne, 
into the see of Durham. Thus denuded of 
some part of its importance, it fell a prey to the 
rapacity of the Danes, who were, in the Saxon 
times, the scourge that the Scots were to the 
northern ecclesiastical edifices in the Middle 
Ages—they destroyed both church and monas- 
tery. Scornful of the memory of the Venerable 
Bede, who was first ordained deacon, and 
afterwards invested with the full order of 
priesthood within these walls,—unmindful of 
the memory of Acca, the second bishop, to 
whom one of the extant epistles of Bede is 
addressed, and who enriched the monastery 
with a noble library, and with relics of the 
Apostles and Martyrs, collected at great cost, 
and who was, besides, “a heavenly singer,” 
and one of the earliest encouragers of church 





two of the arches of the choir a shrine to the | the church they were forming a large warm-air 
memory of a member of the great Nor- | drain, 6 feet wide and 6 feet deep, and 120 feet 
thumbrian family of Ogle—Robert Ogle—was | long, through the length of the north transept ; 
erected, and a stone oratory was subsequently |that is to say, making a cutting through 
placed between corresponding arches on the layers upon layers of coffins and skeletons,— 
opposite side, as a shrine for Prior Richard.|the burials of generations,—the fragments 
A rood-screen, richly panelled, carved, and de-|of which were being wheeled out openly 
corated with “the Dance of Death,” and oak | to the church-yard ; and to form a cover for 
stalls, were among the minor features of these | this drain the contractors were using up frag- 
improvements. Throughout all these changes | ments of Norman coffin-lids with zig-zag orna- 
the Saxon stone Frid-stool, or Frithstool, was | ments, and entire gravestones of more modern 
punctiliously kept near the altar, and, although | date, because the serton thought the churchyard 
in later times it has been occasionally shifted, | too full of them and wanted them put out of his 
still it has never been removed from the choir, | way. Many sculptured stones were lying 
until the alterations that have just been|about the churchyard, of a very interesting 
made; not even when, by a mutual arrange-| description from their early character and 
ment, the inhabitants agreed to abandon the | comprehensiveness, of which it would be a 
parish church, which was in great decay, and | great pity to lose sight. For the sake of 
to maintain the abbey church in its place. | future reference, and to enable the public to 
Despite the usual rough usage consequent upon keep an eye upon them, we here catalogue 
the introduction of large galleries, sash win- | two large stone coffin-lids, with early floriated 
dows, and high pews, the features of the | crosses, complete ; six large stone coffin-lids, 
choir were not so much disturbed and spoliated | complete, with the simple legends—here Latin 
by this parochial arrangement as they have|and there English—deeply incised in large 
been recently. Early English capitals, respectively thus :— 
The restoration has been in contemplation ole JOHANNIS MALHERBE JACET HIC. >} 
for some years, and has now been earried out. bJx HENRICUS DE WALTONA. of 
The re-opening ceremony took place on the »J4 ROBERT DE GISBURNE. of 
10th instant, when the newly installed Bishop ‘[4 ROBERTUS DE BEDEDELIDT. J 
of Durham was the preacher. The first step bY4 ROBERT DE KIRKRBRIDE. vf 
towards its execution consisted in the purchase sa HIC JACET RAD DE TALKAN CANOIO. sf 
of several old houses that were built against hI JOURS DE DALTONA. of 


the Lady chapel, and in their demolition. This é erties 
proceeding disclosed the fact that the walls of jt W1C4Acer Mariupa Uxon x1PP1 rerEe4 
It is to be regretted that a person of anti- 


this Perpendicular part of the building had is t . ‘ ; 
been so cut into by the erection of these houses | quarian information, who, if we may judge 
that it was considered advisable to take down|from the carefully-written “Guide to the 
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Church,” is not wanting, has not been deputed 
to watch proceedings of so much importance to 
historians and archeologists. The lord of the 
manor and lay rector given liberal aid to 
the extent of 5,000/. or more, towards the re- 
moval of the parasitical buildings and the 
renovation of the Abbey Church, which, we 
must repeat, might have been treated with 
more reverence for its historic antecedents. 
There is a proposal to divide the diocese of 
Durham and form a bishopric of Northumber- 
land, to which, it is said, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners are favourably inclined. Hex- 
ham having already been an episcopal seat, 
might ‘¢ erly take precedence of Newcastle, 
Alnwick, Morpeth, or other competing towns, 
and claim restitution of its privileges as a see. 
Consider, then, the magnitude of the oppor- 
tunity that has been lost. If the money just 
expended upon unfitting the edifice for this 
recess had been employed upon seating the 
arge area under the tower and transepts, the 
Abbey Church would have presented every 
condition requisite for the various solemnities 
and ordinances connected with episcopal du- 
ties. As it is, this space remains a vacant 
vestibule to the crowded choir. If it had been 
taken into consideration we should not have 
to deplore the transformation of the venerable 
choir into a closely-packed parish church, and 
the removal of historic memorials,—the Saxon 
Frid-stool, the Ogle and Prior Richard’s 
shrines, and the canons’ oaken stalls, 





ON THE PROGRESS AND PRESENT 
ASPECT OF THE MOVEMENT FOR 
IMPROVING THE DWELLINGS OF 
THE LABOURING CLASSES, 


Tuas paper on this subject, briefly alluded to in 
our report of the Glasgow meeting for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science (October 6th), was drawn 
up for the Association by Mr. Henry Roberts, 
F.S.A., at the special request of the Standing 
Committee of the Social Economy Section. From 
the desire of serving a cause which is so much our 
own, we shall notice this paper more at length. 

Forming a continuation of another paper, which 
was read by Mr. Roberts at the Liverpool meeting 
of the National Association, and which is given 
in extenso in the Transactions for 1858, this 
report, in connection with it, presents an historical 
sketch of the rise and progress of the movement 
to the present time; it notices all the legislative 
enactments bearing on the subject; the efforts of 
public bodies or associations, and of many indi- 
viduals, as well as the extension of the movement 
in other countries. Regarded as a simple record, 
it will be useful for future reference; whilst, on 
one important point, that of financial returns, 
which were dwelt on at considerable length, the 
figures given will tend to remove misapprehen- 
sions, and to aid the cause by indicating the class 
of buildings, which experience has proved to be 
most remunerative. Moreover, in his introductory 
remarks, the writer said, that “as a faithful dis- 
charge of the duty which devolved on him would 
require, in some instances, the notice of dis- 
couraging circumstances, his aim would be to 
gather from them such practical lessons as may 
hereafter be of service in the management of other 
similar undertakings.” : 

The only direct legislative measures to be re- 
corded since 1858 have reference to Scotland and 
Ireland. The former is intended to facilitate the 
building of cottages on entailed estates, by enabling 
the proprietors to charge on the estate three- 
fourths the amount expended on such substantially 
built cottages. The measures relating to Ireland 
are also to facilitate the building of cottages ; and 
under certain conditions, money granted by Go- 
vernment for the improvement of landed property 
may be so applied. Some amendment Acts with 
reference to England were pointed out, as grant- 
ing powers which may possibly facilitate the com- 
pulsatory improvement of low-classed dwellings ; 
but it was remarked that, excepting within the City 
of London, and in the case of common lodging- 
houses, no power as yet has been granted which 
will effectually check that worst of all unwhole- 
some influences—the evil of over-crowding. 

Mr. Roberts stated that an effort had been made 
by the council of the National Association to 
secure, in connection with the Bill for taking the 
census, a return of reliable statistics as to the 
number of dwellings of various classes throughout 
the kingdom ; of such information as led in 1851 
to the fact being ascertained that in Ireland 


there were then 135,589 single-roomed mad 
cabins, of which the proportions were givea in 
each county. But notwithstanding that the un- 
objectionable character of the inquiry, and the 
ease with which it could be made, were fully 
admitted to a deputation which waited on the 
authorities at the Home Office, the application 
proved fruitless, 

It was remarked that the bringing before the 
public such facts as that of the large number of 
single-roomed mud-cabins in Ireland, and the 
laying them open to such searching comments as 
those of the Kegistrar-General, must arouse the 
attention of proprietors, and from a sense of 
shame and self-interest, if not from more worthy 
motives, lead many to improve the cottages on 
their estates. The bills relating to cottages in 
Ireland are evidence of this result; whilst the 
necessity for the desired general investigation 
may be proved by numerous confessions on the 
part of great proprietors, some of which, by his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleugh, were given, and 
summed up thus : “ He had found on his own pro- 
perty in England cottages quite as bad as those in 
Scotland.” 

The vote in the last session of Parliament, of 
30,0002. for providing suitable accommodation for 
married soldiers, recognizes the necessity for this 
much-required amelioration in barrack life. 

After alluding to the benefits likely to result 
from the affording facilities for the adoption of 
well-arran and economically-designed plans 
for labourers’ dwellings, which may be useful, not 
only to landed proprietors, but also to the 
members of benefit building societies, reference 
was made to the importance of imparting, in con- 
nection with mechanics’ institutions, sound views 
on the essentials of a healthy and convenient 
dwelling, as well as a knowledge of the modern 
domiciliary appliances conducive thereto. Refer- 
ence was also made to the field occupied by the 
Ladies’ Association for the Diffusion of Sanitary 
Knowledge, in the circulating information and the 
exercise of influence, by means of publications 
suited to various classes of society. 

The great importance of the financial returns, 
and of strict accuracy in the accounts kept by 
societies engaged in providing improved dwellings 
for the working classes had led, at the late meeting 
of the International Statistical Congress, to a reso- 
lution recommending the general adoption of such 
a uniform system of accounts as will facilitate 
their examination, and the comparing, in this 
respect, the results obtained by different societies. 
Various societies engaged in improving the 
dwellings of the labouring classes were then re- 
ferred to, commencing with the Metropolis, in 
reference to which the writer said that the two 
leading and earliest-formed associations have not, 
since 1858, increased the number of their tene- 
ments nor their expenditure to any considerable 
extent; but as {their financial results for some 
time have, during the past three or four years, 
had a discouraging effect on the movement, it 
may be of service to examine the cause. Numerous 
figures were given to render these financial re- 
sults perfectly clear and unquestionable; but an 
abridgment is all we think necessary to show 
what the facts arc. 

The Metropolitan Association for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes has done 
nothing recently besides rebuilding eighteen of 
their old cottages, which accommodate thirty-three 
families. The arrangement adopted in fifteen of 
them is similar to some in the first range of 
model buildings at Bagnigge Wells, built by the 
Labourers’ Friend Society, which provide for two 
families in each house, with entrances for the 
occupants of the first floor distinct from those of 
the ground floor. In, the society’s annual report 
for 1859, it is remarked, in reference to those 
dwellings, “although the cost of buildings of this 
description is less per room than the lofty blocks, 
where the dwellings are arranged in flats, this 
advantage is very materially lessened, if not alto- 
gether lost in the metropolis, on account of the 
high value of land, and the consequent high 
ground-rents which must be charged on the 
cottage buildings.” 

This Association within the fifteen years nearly 
expired since its buildings were commenced, has 
expended 89,6137. 14s. 10d. on ten district ranges 
of dwellings, which accommodate 414 families and 
326 single men. The net returns for the last 
year from their new houses, occupied by families, 
is about 3} per cent., and an expenditure of about 
3,000/. on old dwellings, occupied by nineteen 
families, has yielded only 23 per cent. 

From two lodging-houses for single men, one 
a new building for 234 inmates, which cost 





13,7721. 7s. 3d., the net return was only 


161/. 14s. 6d. The other, an o/d leasehold build. 
ing with accommodation for 128, and on which 
1,422/. 7s. 7d. was expended, there has been a clear 
loss of 1397. 19s. 7d., besides interest on the 
outlay. 

Owing to these last-named unfavourable results 
the net return on the total outlay of the Ame. 
ciation has been reduced to 3} per cent., from 
which the office expenses of general management 
and interest on preliminary expenses have to be 
deducted before the payment of a dividend to the 
shareholders. It is, however, satisfactory to notice 
an increase in the net returns for the last two, as 
compared with the previous years, 

The Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes, or Labourers’ Friend Society 
after being actively engaged in the wotk from 
1844, had, at the close of 1862, expended 
35,1387. 13s. 3d. in the establishment of models 
for the improvement of labourers’ dwellings, 
which in four distinct piles of new buildings, ac- 
commodate ninety-seven families in separate tene- 
ments, provide ninety-four rooms for single 
women, and lodging for 104 single men, as well 
as a public wash-house and baths. Besides which, 
lodgings for 158 single men are supplied in three 
distinct houses, formed out of renovated o/d 
buildings. 

The average net return from these establish- 
ments, after deducting all current expenses and 
repairs, was, in 1852, 4 per cent. on the outlay, 
whilst some of them yielded a much higher rate, 
The houses for fifty-four families,* in Streatham. 
street, yielded 5 per cent, and the renovated 
men’s lodging-house in Charles-street, as much as 
15 per cent., whilst the Thanksgiving-buildings 
in Portpool-lane, a very mixed and avowedly 
experimental establishment, returned not more 
than 2} per cent. on the outlay. 

The last annual Report of this Society, shows a 
considerable diminution in the average net return 
on the cost of the buildings possessed by the 
society at the close of 1859, being then only 
2% per cent. on the outlay. 

The obvious tendency of such a retrograde 
movement, in regard to financial results, is to dis- 
courage similar efforts; it may, therefore, be 
useful to point out that this unsatisfactory issue 
has not arisen from any falling off in the occu- 
pation, or in the gross receipts at the houses; but 
in some degree from an increase in the current 
expenses, as well as the sale of one range of 
dwellings, and mainly from the small return on 
the outlay of 7,226/. 1s. 4d. in renovating three 
old courts, where, notwithstanding that the 
gross receipts for the year 1859, amounted to 
1,619/. 9s. 3d., the deductions for rent, taxes, 
current expenses, and repairs, were 1,527/. 9s. 1d. ; 
leaving a net return of only 92/. Os. 2d., or 14 per 
cent. on the outlay. 

Mr. Roberts noticed that in the society’s report 
for 1858, the following al/usion was made to what 
had been done at the three old courts in question : 
“This work has been as economically as it has 
been thoroughly effected, and they wish their 
subscribers to know that they have adopted a 
plan wholly foreign to, and in fact the very con- 
verse of, the system formerly pursued by the 
society.” ‘They have employed their own work. 
people, and purchased all their own materials.” 
The change of system, he remarked, was made 
during his absence on the Continent, from 1853. 
That pursued prior thereto, when he acted 
as honorary architect to the society, was m- 
variably to contract by competition. 

The financial results of this experishent were 
dwelt upon chiefly on account of the bearing they 
have on the practicability of effecting, without 
further legislative enactment, any thing like a 
reformation in the domiciliary condition of tens 
of thousands of our population, who dwell, as wes 
once said by the Earl of Shaftesbury, where “there 
is no such thing as a home, and the man who has 
a wife and children is not the head ofa family, but 
the chief pig in a pig-stye.” he 

After allading to discussions in the public jour- 
nals some years since on the question of building 
new houses, or renovating old ones, the writer 
said that in a letter to the Zimes he had then 
stated the result of his experience, and pointed 
out the difficulties in the metropolis arising out 
of the high price asked for old houses when they 
are inquired after, and referred to the opinion 
which he gave nearly eight years since on 
an examination of one of the three old courts in 
question. 








* The advantage of a fireproof construction was re- 
cently shown by the occurrence of a fire in one of the 
rooms of this building, occupied by an aged man, which 
was entirely confined to the woodwork about it, and 





easily extinguished. 
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Of the other societies in the metropolis, it 
would be satisfactory if he could report the same 
pecuniary results which have enabled the Strand 
Building Company to pay for the past half-year a 
dividend at the rate of 4} per cent. to their share- 
holders. The want of it has apparently prevented 
any increase in their numbers or any extension in 
their operations, although the growing necessity for 
them must be obvious from the constant increase 
in the population, as well as the want of any obli- 
gatory provision for those who are unhoused in 
consequence of the clearance of old dwellings in 
effecting public and other improvements. Whe- 
ther the facilities for obtaining healthy dwellings 
out of town, by the introduction of railways to the 
very centre of the metropolis, will be such as to 
counterbalance the greatly increased disadvantages 
under which they must labour in consequence of 
the further extensive destruction of low-classed 
property, is very problematical, As yet they have 
not thus been much used. 

The operations of private individuals in the 
metropolis have, in regard to pecuniary results, 
proved more satisfactory and encouraging than 
those of associations. Reference was made parti- 
cularly to those of Mr. Hilliard, a barrister, of 
Gray’s-inn, in rebuilding near the Shadwell sta- 
tion, on the Blackwall Railway, an entire street 
of houses on the general plan of H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort’s Exhibition houses, which provides for 
112 families in blocks of four tenements each, and 
cost 487/. per block, the total outlay being about 
13,6432. On the authority of the owner, it was 
stated that “they pay upwards of six, in fact nearly 
seven, per cent. as a net return on the investment, 
and are almost constantly let, and appreciated by 
the tenants.” Each family has three rooms, and 
a wash-house or scullery. 

A tabular statement was given to show the cost 


and rental, as well as the number of families | 


provided for, and the current expenses, at each of 
the five piles of improved houses constructed by 
Mr. Newson, the builder, of Grosvenor-mews. Two 
of these blocks of houses are situated in Gros- 
venor-mews, parish of St.George, Hanover-square; 


ove in Bull Head-court, King-street, Snow-hill; | 


another is the Bull Inn Chambers, Holborn; and 
the fifth a small house in Grosvenor-market. The 
whole accommodate 125 families, and the total 
outlay, including builders’ profit, was 13,200/. 
The gross receipts were stated at 1,560/., and the 
total outgoings, including ground-rent, repairs, 
and collecting, emounted to 829/. 11s. 3d., leaving 


Society has added twelve more to the nineteen 
cottages with which its operations commenced, 
having been encouraged to do so by the eagerness 
with which the first were occupied. The contract 
for those of the second series was at the rate of 
120/. 7s. 1d. per cottage. A dividend of 5 per 
cent. has been paid to the shareholders, and 
65/7. 16s. 3d. added to the reserve fund. The 
Hastings Cottage Improvement Society, the 
capital of which now amounts to 10,400/., has 
purchased and put into good condition fourteen 
ranges of old houses, in which there are dwellings 
for ninety-five families, and two lodging-houses. 
A dividend of 6 per cent. has been paid, and the 
reserve fund nearly reaches 200/. The only society 
established within the two past years, mentioned 
| as having come to his knowledge, is that at Hert- 
ford, “for building and improving the dwellings 
| of the working classes ;” from which, it was re- 
marked, much benefit may be anticipated to the 
| neighbourhood, if the sound views enunciated by 
,some of the managers be carried into practical 
| operation. 
| As an instance of the recognition by those who 
have working people in their regular and exclusive 
| employ, of an obligation to see that they are pro- 
perly housed, the building by the Great Northern 
Railway Company of 150 cottages at their station 
called New England, near Peterborough, was 
mentioned, although this had avowedly been done 
from necessity. The average cost per house had 
been about 140/., and the return is about 6 per 
cent., from which the amount of repairs and de- 
preciation have to be deducted. Without entirely 
approving the internal arrangement of some of 
these cottages, it may be said that the directors 
have rightly judged that the comfort and respect- 
‘ability of their men is of more importance to the 
company than the exact per-centage return. 
Another field of action was alluded to, as greatly 
tending to the domiciliary improvement of the 
very poorest class in the metropolis. It is the 
Female Domestic Mission, which within the two 
past years has so extended its operations as now 
to count 130 agents, who are employed in a com- 
bined effort to promote the physical, the moral, 








many previous instances in which the practical 
results arrived at with us have been studied for 
the benefit of other countries; and showing that, 
whether they be successful or discouraging, these 
results may have an influence far beyond the 
particular undertaking wherein they occur. 


Examples of Efforts in Scotland to provide 
Improved Dwellings for the Working Classes. 


A supplementary paper under the above title, 
which was read by Mr. Roberts, gave a general 
view of what has been done in Edinburgh, dwell- 
ing particularly on the first constructed range of 
model houses. It noticed also the model lodging- 
houses established in Dundee and Aberdeen, but 
assumed that local contributors would supply full 
information with regard to what has been done in 
Glasgow, and in the rural districts of Scotland. 
In reference to the latter field for exertion, it was 
remarked, that the society in Edinburgh for 
“Promoting Improvement in the Dwellings and 
Domestic Condition of Agricultural Labourers in 
Scotland,” appears to merit more extensive sup- 
port than it has hitherto received. 

The Pilrig Model Buildings, near Leith Walk, 
the first range of improved family houses for the 
working classes in Edinburgh, were commenced 
in 1850, by an association of gentlemen, amongst 
whom may be named the late Professor Alison, 
David Muir, esq. (late Lord Advocate), Robert 
Chambers, esq., and F. Brown Douglas, esq. (now 
Lord Provost). They consist of forty-four dwell- 
ings, in three blocks, two stories high, with double 
fronts or access on both sides, the tenements on 
the upper floor being approached from the oppo- 
site side to that on which the ground-floor tene- 
ments are entered. Two of the blocks are parallel, 
and the third flanks one end of the other two, 
ample space being left between them. A foot- 
path runs along each row of houses on both sides ; 
every tenement has a front door of its own, and is 
self-contained. Each house has a small garden, 
or drying plot, opposite to its own entrance door. 
The number of apartments varies. No house has 
fewer than two; some have three, and the size of 
the rooms varies. Each house has, moreover, a 


and the spiritual well-being of the very lowest and | scullery or washing-closet, and also (what is very 


most wretched of the population. 


profitable to the body aud to the soul; the further 
duty of each of these women, acting under the 
direction of a lady superintendent, is to inculcate, 


i 


a net return of about 54 per cent. on the outlay,!and by various ways to aid in the adoption of 


exclusive of any deduction for the redemption of 
leases. All of these buildings are arranged with 
open galleries, resembling in that respect the 
Streatham-street model houses, which renders 
them exempt from house-duty. Whilst in some 
details, it was remarked, that the arrangement of 
the houses might be improved, they present a 
very striking contrast to the dwellings mostly 
occupied by the working classes in London. In- 
deed, a greater boon could scarcely be conferred 
on large masses of the lower orders than a trans- 
formation in their dwellings similar to that effected 
by Mr. Newson in Bull Head-court, Smithfield, 
which in its former state must have been an 
embodiment of filth and wretchedness. Surely 
the construction of such houses as these ought to 


be encouraged by parochial authorities, as one of | 


the surest means of diminishing the charges on a 
parish which ordinarily arise out of the sickness 
of the poor. 

Messrs. Pickford & Co., the well-known carriers, 
established in 1854, at Camden Town, a lodging- 
house for the unmarried men in their employ, 
which accommodates sixty inmates. It was built 
originally for a public house, and on the refusal of 
a license was taken by them and fitted up at a 
total outlay of 452/. 8s. 2d. The return from a 
charge of 2s. 6d. per week, defrays all expenses 
and repairs as well as the interest on outlay, 
whilst the establishment of the house is stated by 
Messrs. Pickford to have led to a great improve- 
ment in the men as regards orderly conduct, 
cleanliness, &c. 

Of the societies, about twenty in number, which 
have been established in various parts of England, 
besides those in the metropolis, Mr. Roberts said 
that the Windsor Royal Society has now 9,000/. 
invested in newly-built cottages and two lodging- 
houses, the net returns from which yield a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. The Society at Ramsgate 
has divided 4 per cent. for the present year, which 
is an improvement on the last. That at Brighton 
is also improving financially, and its success as 
an independent company was announced by the 
directors in June last with a dividend of 15s. 

share. Its paid-up capital is about 6,000/. 
The Red Hill and Reigate Cottage Improvement 


, those habits which, with the vast majority, are | 


, diametrically opposed to their prevalent customs 
; and practices. 

In connection with this work, the writer alluded 
to three recent publications, as giving many in- 
_ structive illustrations of the domiciliary condition 
| of the poor in the metropolis. Two of them are 
| by ladies, “ Ragged Homes, and how to Mend 
| them,” and “The Missing Sink ;” the other, known 
;to our readers, “Town Swamps and Social 
| Bridges.” 
| In reference to the progress of this movement 
| on the Continent, it was maintained that, however 
| disproportionate the number of improved, or 
| so-called model houses, are in London to the 
| existing necessity, the disparaging comparison, in 
this respect, between our own metropolis and that 
of France, which had been made in a late number 
of the Quarterly Review, is not borne out by the 
facts, although in that country a large Govern- 
ment subvention had been granted. The Cité 
Ouvriére, at Mulhouse, was named as the most 
complete undertaking of the kind in France, 
where 480 houses have now been built by an asso- 
ciation of manufacturers, and two-thirds of them 
sold to the occupants, whilst 90 more are in the 
course of construction ; there being space for 800 
in the whole. 

The Berlin General Building Society, at its last 
meeting, presided over by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Frederick William, reported a paid-up 
capital equal to 34,655/. sterling, and that it had 
dwellings for 219 families, with 31 workshops. 
The shareholders receive a dividend of 4 per ceut., 
and the available addition to the reserve fund last 
year was about 3,195/. sterling ; one-half of which 
was, however, repaid to the tenants. A smaller 
society, called the “Alexandra Stiftung,” by 
desire of one of its donors, the late Emperor of 
Russia, has a capital of about 21,338/. sterling, 
arising from donations, and from loans at 4 per 
cent. 

The most zealous promoter of a society lately 
formed at Frankfort, Dr. Varrantrapp, has recently 
sought, through a personal examination, to profit 
by the experience gained in England, where this 
movement originated, adding thus another to 





| 


| 





As Bible| rare in workmen’s houses in Scotland), a water- 
colporteurs, they carry with them, and urge the | closet. 
reception of, those sacred truths which are alike | as water, and they have permanent grates. 


The houses are fitted up with gas as well 
The 
greatest economy consistent with fitness and 
durability, was maintained in the construction, so 
that the total cost of the forty-four houses, in- 
cluding drains, &c., was only 4,052/. 15s. 9d., 
being on an average about 92/. per house, with 
searcely any extras, greatly to the credit of the 
architect, Mr. Patrick Wilson. The annual rent 
of the whole is 303/. 19s., varying from 5/. 5s. per 
house, up to 9/. 15s., one half of them not exceed- 
ing 6/. 6s. per house. Higher rents might have 
been charged had not the committee desired to 
benefit a class of persons who could not afford to 
pay more. After deducting all expenses, fee duty, 
22/7. 14s. 10}d.; insurance, 5/. 12s. 6d.; rates 
and taxes, 13/. 11s. 2}d.; repairs, 13/7. 4s. 7d. (the 
tenants being bound to keep their houses in good 
repair); management, 21/. 6s. 3d., and paying a 
dividend of 5 per cent. less income-tax, amounting 
to 1961. 16s. 6d., a balance of 30/. 13s. 1d. was 
last year added to the sinking fund, from which 
sundry expenses, such as painting and papering, 
are defrayed. This fund now amounts to about 
1507. 

The results of this scheme have been most 
encouraging. In general the demand for the 
houses has been at least six times equal to the 
supply. The rents are paid with great regularity, 
and the total sum lost through defaulters from 
the commencement, is under 5/7. The Rev. W. G. 
Blaikie, one of the committee of management, 
bears a high testimony to the character of the 
occupants, whilst he contrasts his own sensa- 
tions when visiting, as a clergyman, in places 
where it is a calamity to have the “sense of smell.” 

After combating the charge that “the most 
necessitous of the working classes are not benefited 
by such efforts as that described,” and showing 
that it is the want of an adequate supply of such 
houses, which, in most of our thickly populated 
towns, forces so many working people into those 
miserable dwellings where they gradually sink in 
the seale of physicaland moral position,—the writer 
remarked that his recent sojourn for a few days in 
the capital of Scotland, a city unrivalled for pic- 
turesque beauty, and remarkable for the classic 
elegance of so many of its modern buildings, had 
revealed to him what he had not seen in former 
visits, a degree and extent of wretchedness which 
has enkindled more painful feelings than all that 
he had witnessed of a similar character during a 
lorg residence on the Continent. Even amidst the 
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misery and degradation which may be seen in the 
back slums of Paris, Genoa, Rome, and Naples, 
the vice of drunkenness rarely obtrudes itself, and 
is certainly, but in a very slight degree, as it is 
with us to a very considerable extent, both a cause 
and a consequence of the miserable state of the 
dens which so many human beings call their homes. 
Such a state of things is a reproach to our country, 
and to our Protestant Christianity, whilst it proves 
that those who have had the power to effect the 
needed change in regard to the dwellings of the 
working population have long forgotten their 
responsibility to Him who has said, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself;” as well as ignored 
the lower motives which are dictated by self- 
interest and patriotism. 

An act of Parliament was then noticed applicable 
only to Scotland, which was passed in 1855, 
whereby duly constituted improvement associa- 
tions are empowered to obtain possession of build- 
ings “faulty in their original construction, or 
fallen into a state of dilapidation, or being in a 
condition which may cause disease to the inhabi- 
tants, or the neighbourhood ;” and it was added 
that the results of inquiries lead to the belief that 
the existence of such a power is not generally 
known. 

The example given at the Pilrig buildings was 
repeated under the same architect, and on a plan 
similar, as to its leading features, in a range of 
thirty houses called Chalmers-buildings, belonging 
to Mr. Matheson; and in addition to these two 
ranges of improved family dwellings for working 
people the writer mentioned having seen in 
Edinburgh and its suburbs, eight other distinct 
blocks of houses for families either completed and | 
occupied, or now in p ; three belonging to 
associations, and five to individuals, one of whom 
is a lady of property. 

The first constructed of these are the Ashley- 
buildings, to the north of the Canongate, near to 
John Knox’s house. There are thirty-nine tene- 
ments, approached by three staircases, and mostly 
let at a rent of 8/. per annum. In Blair-street a 
large building, formerly the office of the Queen’s 
printers, has been subdivided into thirty-three 
tenements and fitted up with suitable conveniences 
at a cost of about 1,700/. The houses are all let, 
the loss from bad tenants does not exceed 5 per 


All the rooms are 9 feet high. The cost of the 
whole range of houses will be about 4,5001., and 
the rents are to be about 10/. per annum. The 
general arrangement of these buildings, and their 
substantial yet economical construction, recom- 
mend them to notice; but, waqueticoey, the 
impure stream which runs at their back should, 
for the health of the tenants, be either permanently 
cleansed or covered over. 

Near to Holyrood Palace, at Abbey-hill, an ex- 


tensive range of work-people’s houses, designated 
Dr. Bigg’s Buildings, has been constructed by Mr. 
Robert Cranston. They are five stories high, and, 


with an addition now in progress, will accommo- 
date sixty families. There are three internal 
staircases, from which four sets of apartments 
open on each floor. They consist of two rooms 
only, are defective in some important conve- 
niences, and the passages are very narrow. The 
rents are from 7/. to 71. 10s. with extras. Near 
the end of Arthur-street, south of Hol Palace, 
a range of neat stone dwellings, called Dumbiedike 
House, is now in the course of construction by 
Mr. Hume, formerly a plumber. Three internal 
stone staircases give access to thirteen sets of 
work-people’s houses. There are four rooms, in- 
cluding a scullery and a distinct water-closet to 
each tenement. In all essentials the accommoda- 
dation is ample and well worthy of notice. 

The fearfully wretched condition of the low- 
classed lodging-houses in Edinburgh long since 
led to the establishment of an association for 
their improvement. The first of their houses 
was opened at the West Port in 1844; that in 
Cowgate in 1847, and the Merchant-street house 
in 1849; the two former being for men, and 
the latter for married people with their young 
children, and for single women. The av 
accommodation in each of these establishments, 
which are known as the Victoria Lodging-houses, 
is for about seventy persons. The first-named 
yielded for twelve years an annual surplus of 
32/. 2s., after deducting interest on the outlay in 
fitting up, and the current expenses, taxes, Kc. 
The second yielded for nine years an annual 
surplus of 83/.; and at the last-named there was, 
for seven years, an annual deficiency of 211. 7s. 
Mr. Roberts said that he could with pleasure 
testify to the cleanliness and order exhibited in 








cent., and on the whole there is a fair return. To! 
the south of the railway and east of the North-| 
bridge, whence it appears to advantage, is a neat | 
pile of brick houses recently built by Mr. Milne, a | 
brass-founder. They accommodate twenty-one 
families, whose apartments, consisting of two rooms | 
each, with suitable fittings, are approached by an | 
open staircase and an external gallery. In some. 
of its features this pile of building resembles the | 
Prince Consort’s Exhibition model houses. 
In a south-western suburb, at Rosebank, a/ 
range of thirty-six houses has been built by Mr. | 
James Gowan, a railway contractor. They are) 
disposed in three rows, with gardens and distinct | 
access to the upper floor tenements; in that) 
respect resembling the Pilrig buildings, but with | 
projecting external stone staircases, which are 
no improvement. These houses are two highly | 
rented to be within the means of ordinary working | 
people. Close to them an association has very 
recently constructed an extensive range of ninety- 
six houses, called Rosemont Buildings. They are 
disposed on three stories, with open galleries 
towards an internal quadrangle, which they sur- 
round. In each corner is a stone fire-proof stair- 
case, with a wash-house, &c. The quadrangle is 
arranged for a drying ground, subdivided into 
four compartments, and having a fountain in the 
centre. The rents vary from 6/. 10s. to 102. 10s. 
per annum, according to the extent of accommo- 
dation, which mostly consist of three rooms with 
closets, Ac. The total outlay is expected to be 
about 11,0007. 
in Hamilton-place, Stockbridge, a range of 
houses, called Patriot Hall, is near comple- 
tion. It will accommodate forty-two families, 
and is being built at the expense of Mr. Chyne, of 
Lismore, in Argyleshire. These, as well as the 
last-named houses, are of red brick with white 
dressings. They are three stories in height, in- 
cluding the ground floor, and towards the front 
form the three sides of a quadrangle. There are 
three enclosed projecting stone staircases ; one in 
the centre is the approach to two open galleries, 
extending on each side and giving access to twenty 


of the first and second floor tenements, all of 


which have an entrance lobby, a large living- 
room, with — recess for a bed; we bal 
rooms in the back (one of them full small), and a 
well-arranged water-closet, but no scullery: the 
sink is in the living-room, ample closet and sepa- 


these houses at the present time, particularly in 
the Merchant-street house, which, in this respect, 
is quite a pattern for imitation. In the Grass 
Market another house has been fitted up for three 
classes of lodgers, by Dr. R. Foulis, a member of 
the same association. 

The model lodging-houses at Dundee, which 
were referred to in a letter from Lord Kinnaird, 
quoted by Mr. Roberts in his paper of 1858, he 


| now reported on, particularly as to their financial 


results. The Victoria Lodging-house for men, 
during the last year, supplied 28,251 nights’ lodg- 
ings, and its financial prosperity is clearly shown 
by the balance of 224/. 14s. 3d., shown in January, 
1858, in favour of the house, after the first outlay 
had been paid ; and the profits for the last two 
years have together exceeded 100/. It having 
been found desirable at different periods since the 
general enforcement of the Lodging-house - 
lation Act to close two of the lodging-houses be- 
longing to the association, the debt which had 
accrued on their account is nearly met by the 
profits of the Victoria House. In the large 
establishment for women in King-street, which 
accommodates nearly 300, the inmates at one 
time numbered 245; but, owing to the com- 
mercial crisis, there had been a temporary re- 
duction to 180; and last year the number was 
only 194. Notwithstanding this, the receipts ex- 
ceeded the expenditure by 14. 3s. 2d., and the 
cost of fitting and furnishing the honse, which 
was 7291, 13s.-4d., had, in January last, been re- 
duced to 6291. 16s. 8d., by the excess of receipts 
beyond the expenditure. 

The model lodging-house opened by an associa- 
tion at Aberdeen, in 1849, was formed out of two 
old adjoining buildings, altered and fitted up for 
seventy-five inmates, at a cost of about 250/. 
One of the houses is appropriated to married 

s, and to unmarried females; the other to 
males, including sailors occasionally. The amount 
received annually for the last five years has 
averaged 193/. 10s., and the expenses, including 
rent and repairs, have been hous 1731. The 
profit in hand is now about 1007. 

The financial results which have enabled these 
associations either to repay ont of profit the 
whole of their outlay, or to reduce it considerably, 
after paying interest on the capital, is a proof of 
good management, and may afford to some other 
societies an instructive lesson. 





rate washing accommodation are to be provided. 


The writer, in conclusion, argued from the 





testimony s0 oa a to the very 
great improvement in ordinary lodging-houses 
since the establishment of mast Sane, and 
more especially since the enforcement of the 
Act for lating common lodging-houses 
that however difficult it may be, and re. 
quiring much consideration, the Legislature 
ought to enforce on the owners of all houses in 
towns, let to families in tenements at low rents 
their being in a healthy condition, and that there 
is no other means by which the much-needed im- 
provement of the lowest class of such dwellings 
can be effected on a scale at all commensurate 
to the existing circumstances. He added that 
this is not an opinion hastily expressed, but the 
deliberate conviction resulting from more than 
fifteen years’ observation and experience in the 
endeavour to advance that object. 








HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION. 

THE following is Dr. Combe’s reply :— 

Having read with much interest, attention, and, 
let me hope, profit, the remarks and criticisms in 
your leading article on Hospital Construction (ante, 
p- 649), there are two points on which it seems 
to be incumbent on me to ask the favour of being 
permitted to say a word or two; on one, because 
it involves a question of fact,—on the other, be- 
cause you impute to me something very like 
ignorance on a subject with which I ought, at 
least, to be well acquainted. 

Incidentally to the question of cost per bed, I 
had instanced the very latest projected hospital, 
and had remarked that the ground being com- 
paratively worthless for building purposes, owing 
to the nature of the subsoil, the sum paid for the 
site of the intended hospital near Shooter’s-hill can 
have made no great inroad on the total vote for 
it. As the sum paid is 3,700/. for more than 
eleven acres within eight miles of London and close 
to Blackheath, where house rent is so high, my 
remark seems to be justified. But you have been 
assured that the site “has not a clay sub-soil, but 
is geologically known as the Woolwich Pebble Bed, 
a mixture of shingle and loam resting on clay.” 
Now, without entering into a description of the 
geological formation of the neighbourhood, or of 
the exact disposition of the so-called Woolwich 
Pebble Bed, the real fact of the matter, as affecting 
the one spot—Kidbrooke-common,—is that, last 
winter, it was tested at several points by profes- 
sional borers, who found no thickness of loam and 
shingle greater than 3 feet, and then clay, all 
clay, and nothing but clay, to a depth of 50 feet, 
which was as far as they went. The hospital will, 
therefore, stand on a great bed of clay. But you 
say that, “to obviate any risk even of subsoil 
damp, the floors will be isolated by a basement 
above the level of the ground.” Doubtless this 
will be done; but that is not the point. Why, 
if a clay soil causes a damp local climate, as we 
are taught to believe, and as the commonest 
observation shows to be the case, the hospital 
will be surrounded with a damp local climate. 
On the left of Kidbrooke-common is the slope 
which reaches from the Eltham-road to Severn- 
droog Castle. In that direction there is nothing 
but clay till you reach the crown of Shooter’s-bill. 
On the right there is clay, extending, in the direc- 
tion of Blackheath, to the “ Arnold’s Farm Brick- 
field,” and beyond it: in front there is the clay 
country which dips towards Footscray and Chisel- 
hurst : immediately in front there is a vast grave- 
yard, the soil of which is all clay : in the rear there 
is clay until about the middle of Woolwich- 
common. I am only concerned, at present, with 
my own defence,—not with the question of the 
suitability of this site; otherwise there might be 
a deal to say. 
yah pass to the other matter. You say that 
“ Dr. Combe appears scarcely to have apprehended 
the idea of a general hospital,” and that “there 
are general hospitals at this moment with fewer 
sick under one roof than Dr. Combe proposes to 
put in his.” With respect to this latter para- 
grapb, my allusion was pointedly made to Miss 
Nightingale’s proposal to establish general hos- 
pitals, under the influence of a totally new 
“ idea,” whenever “larger numbers of troops than 
one regiment are collected.”—( , “Army 
Sanitary Commission,” ans. 10,041, p. 384.) i The 
“idea” of a general hospital is such a very simple 
one, that I venture to profess that I do apprehend 
it. I think that I know what was meant by 
Pringle’s general hospitals at Feckenheim and 
Newied, by the general hospital at Lisbon, by 
Mr. Guthrie’s hospital at Toulouse, even by the 
hospital at Fort Pitt. But there is one “idea 
which I am not ashamed to confess that I do 





not understand, which, having tried to do so for 
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more than two years, I am altogether at a loss to 
understand. That is the sort of general hospital 
proposed in the evidence referred to, and of which 
it is plain that you are speaking. I read that 
evidence with ever-increasing wonder, that such a 
blot should occur in a body of statements and 
opinions which indicate such extraordinary powers 
of observation, and such extraordinary good sense. 
I would be beyond measure surprised that the 
objections to such a scheme should have escaped 
so penetrating an eye, if I did not find these very 
objections most admirably stated in another part 
of the same evidence. You are mistaken in sup- 
posing that the new regulations provide for such 
a state of complication. The symmetry of that 
admirably arranged and most methodical code is 
not marred by such an attempt. I do believe 
that if the author of the proposal had to arrange 
for its being carried out, even her great powers of 
organization would fail her. A well-built and 
well-furnished hospital is a good thing, but there 
are some things that are better even than that,— 
order and method intelligently defined, a clearly 
established incidence of responsibility, unity of 
authority. There is a principle which is attacked 
by the proposal, and which it is incumbent on all 
practitioners of medicine,—I say nothing of those 
who profess but do not practise the art,—to 
defend ;—the principle of absolute freedom from 
external professional interference in particulars. 
It can need but little acquaintance with certain 
elementary principles to be able to foresee the 
exact point at which the system, if ever attempted, 
will break down, and the manner in which it will | 
break down. 
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MURRAY’S “ BERKS, BUCKS, AND 
OXFORDSHIRE.” 


Mr. Mureay’s last handbook for home tra- 
vellers,* is especially good in its first section, 
which relates to Berkshire. To the county of 
Buckingham, much less space has been given ; but 
in that, many particulars will be found of places 
interesting to the architect, and not always acces- 
sible, as Eton and Stowe. The bulk of the third 
section is devoted to Oxford and Blenheim, of 
which the accounts are ably and succinctly given. 
The notice of the former place would have been 
more serviceable, accompanied by a better plan : 
that given is incomplete, and, indeed, in most 
respects inaccurate. In the first section, the plan 
of Windsor Castle might, with slight trouble, 
have been much improved. In the map of the 
three counties, the principal antiquities and 
battle-fields, with great advantage, are indicated : 
but the name of the Thames, we observe, is given 
to the branch of the stream, properly called the 
Isis. There is no plan of Eton College in the 
book, and none of St. George’s Chapel, in detail. 
The deficiency in this respect, greater than in 
some of the Continental handbooks, however, 
being duly noted by us,—and simply because, 
as we have urged on previous occasions, geolo- 
gical and statistical maps, as well as plans of 
important buildings, would be of chief service to 
the objects of a hand-book,—we are glad to be 
able to say that the present volume has been put 
together in such a manner that it is entertaining 
and instructive for fireside reading, as it is indis- 
pensable to tourists. The historic and anecdotical 








in our “ Sketch of the History of Scene Painting”* 


that Balthazzar Peruzzi, who died in 1536, prac- 
tised scene-painting, leaving, as we know, beauti- 
ful specimens behind him, and that Inigo Jones, in 
1604-5, produced scenes and stage-machinery before 
King James I. and his queen, and in the autumn 
of that year, in this very hall of Christ Church, 
Inigo being paid 50/. for his pains. The state- 
ment in the notice of All Souls’, that Wren’s 
desighs for St. Paul’s thereat, are 300 in number, 
those who read our recent notice of them will be 
aware is not strictly accurate. And an erroneous 
impression may be produced from repetition of 
such a statement as that the Sheldonian Theatre 
isa happy imitation of the theatre of Marcellus 
at Rome, that is without mention of the fact 
that the sort of imitation in question is really very 
different from what the ordinary reader under- 
stands by “imitation.” The new museum does 
not get entire praise from the writer in the 
Handbook. 

Relative to the works at Blenheim, commenced 
June 18th, 1705, and the “ malicious thwarting” of 
the architect, who was “ even refused admittance 
to see his own work by an order from the hand 
of Atossa herself,” it is said :— 

“In 1710 the duchess stopped the works, and desired 
the workmen to pay no attention to the architect's 
orders.”’ 

To what extent the duchess herself thus spoiled 
Blenheim “in her own way,” as Vanbrugh said 
she would with the money left her by the duke, 
cannot be decided; but the circumstances should 
be remembered in any estimate of the skill of the 
| architect, who, moreover, was defrauded in money. 





When you state such excellent objections to a/ features of interest in the several places have | In 1704, quoting from the Handbook, the duchess 


hall with a glass roof, I bow at once to your pro- | 
fessional opinion. In the same way you must give | 
some little weight to my professional opinion | 
when I say that, if you wish to moderate the light 
for the exclusive use of an eye case, you must | 
either put your patient into a small ward, or put | 
ascreen round his bed, which is the smallest and 
worst sort of small ward. Mark, I say if. In 
point of fact, it is very rarely that such a step is 
required. But, thank Heaven, doctors differ, and 
we must provide for their differences of opinion. 
For the rest, I am confident enough to be will- 
ing to leave my plan for a cheap but efficient 
regimental hospital, side by side with your objec- 
tions to it. I believe that the system of parallel 
blocks does not admit of a sufficiency of what the 
old writers call “currency of air.” I believe that 
before long that difficulty will be perceived, and 
that it will be overcome. I would be sorry to 
say that I have done so, because I do not think 
that I have done so, but I have tried. When 
the difficulty is recognized and surmounted, and 
when the Builder adopts the improvement, as you 
will do some day, I shall write to remind you of 
this poor project of mine, which you have been so 
good as to publish. M. Combe. 


We are quite as anxious as Dr. Combe can be 
that the site chosen for the new hospital should 
be the best possible, and give him credit for his 
anxiety in that respect, the more so as he early 
pointed out in our pages other sites. 

In his previous paper he described the site 
as clay. We believe it to be pebbles and loam, 
resting on clay. ‘The sanitary difference is that a 
clay surface is soft and sloppy in wet weather, 
— the Kidbrooke-common surface is porous and 
irm, 

Dr. Combe’s objection to general hospitals, if 
at all valid, would lead to a recurrence of all the 
calamities of the Scutari hospitals. A certain 
number of general hospitals are to be established 
to train officers for general hospital service during 
war, and Woolwich will probably be one of them. 
The necessity is paramount. And for Dr. Combe 
to cite any medical inconvenience against such 
necessity is simply to incur the risk of calamity 
for a mere professional punctilio. The heads of 
Dr. Combe’s own department differ entirely from 
him on this very point. 

The answer to the objection that arrangement 
in parallel blocks does not admit of sufficient cir- 
culation of air is met by the simple fact that, 
wherever this principle has been properly applied, 
the external ventilation has been quite sufficient. 

Dr. Combe will understand that we regard him 
as an ally, not an opponent ; and in that relation- 
ship talk the matter over with him. 





Srarrcases SUPERSEDED.—The hotel about to 
be constructed by Pereire, opposite the new Opera 
House, Paris, it is said, will be the largest in ex- 
istence. The staircase is to be entirely suppressed, 
and the inmates, goods, and luggage are to be 





raised and lowered by machinery, 


been thoroughly well worked. 
Each section has prefixed to the Routes, ina 


small compass, much necessary information on) 
points such as those of the boundaries and divi- | 


sions of the county; the rivers and canals; the 
climate, agriculture, and manufactures; the anti- 
quities; and the country-seats. The objects on 
both sides of the Thames, from Goring to Maiden- 
head, are included under Berkshire. 

Berkshire, “ the royal county,” has not been so 
well described before the publication of this 
volume. Amongst the objects of interest at 
Windsor that are not generally shown, may be 
mentioned Canalletto’s views of Venice and Rome 
(admirable works they are); the pictures by 
Zuccarelli, in which some of the chief buildings in 
London are introduced; three volumes of draw- 
ings, by Leonardo da Vinci; drawings by Michel- 
angelo, Raffaelle, and others; and the two 
volumes with portraits by Holbein. Coleshill 
House, by Inigo Jones; a summer-house at 
Beckett, by the same architect, and the house at 
Ashdown Park, by his nephew Webb, are in the 
same county. The route from Newbury to Lam- 
bourn is “exceedingly interesting to the archi- 
tect.” But the objects are too numerous in every 
direction, for us to do much more than refer the 
reader to the volume. 

At Eton College, in Buckinghamshire, many 
curious paintings were discovered in restoring the 
chapel, some of which were erased, and the others 
covered with the new wainscoting, contrary to the 
recommendation of the Prince Consort. At 
Stowe,— 

*“ A work to wonderat..... 


the objects of interest to architects in the gardens, 
if not in the interior of the mansion, are still 
numerous. In Buckinghamshire is Olney, the 
home of the poet Cowper. 

In the account of Oxford due attention is given 
to the important fact of the prevalence of Gothic 
details at the University, even down to the time 
of James II. This character of art obtains in 
the “ Schools,” of which Thomas Holt, who died 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, was 
the ‘architect. The beautiful staircase, with fan- 
groining, of Christ Church Hall, is as late as 1640. 
A play was acted at Christ Church, before CharlesI., 
in 1636, which was remarkable for its scenes and 
stage machinery; and these, the writer in the 
Handbook says, “were the earliest of ‘the kind 
made in England, and are mentioned by Antony 
Wood, ‘in order that posterity might know 
that what is now seen in the play-houses is 
due to the invention of Oxford scholars.’” This 
statement, however, is erroneous. Saying nothing 
of what the ancients had in the way of movable 
scenery, and the “propertics” used in the 
“ Mysteries” of the Middle Ages, we have shown 





* « A Handbook for Travellers in Berks, Bucks, and 
Oxfordshire ; including a particular Description of the 
University and City of Oxford, and the Descent of the 
Thames to Maidenhead and Windsor: with a Travelling 
Map and Plans.”? 12mo., pp. vi. 244. London: John 
Murray, 1860. 


| had written on a bill for lime,—“ Is not that 
| 74d. per bushel a very high price, when they had 
| the advantage of making it in the park ? Besides, 
in many things of that natare, false measure has 
|been proved.” So that she watched matters 
| Closely. 

We are well disposed to endorse the assertion 
that the collection of paintings at Blenheim, 
“both in extent and selectness, is one of the finest 
in Britain.” The works by Rubens are mar- 
velious ; and the views of the building and park, 
as that from Rosamond’s Well, with the noble 
bridge in the foreground, every architect should 
go to see. Waagen has said :—“ If nothing were 
to be seen in England but Blenheim, with its 
park and treasures of art, there would be no reason 
to repent the journey to this country.” Starting 
early from London, it is quite possible to get time 
for the walk from the Handborough Station, and 
arrive by eleven o’clock, at which hour, on any 
day but Saturday or Sunday, the palace is 
shown for a small fee ; and afterwards the tra- 
veller can be refreshed at the Bear at Woodstock, 
where he will find, besides an obliging landlady, 
an early drawing (a view of the said hostel),signed 
“TT. Allason,” and some other curiosities, and a 
general contrast to the inns at Oxford, of which 
last the compiler of this exeellent Handbook cor- 
rectly says—* All bad, dirty, comfortless, and 
very high in charges.” 








DESIGN IN GLASS WINDOWS. 


A RECENT number of the Builder contains a 
notice of a memorial window to the memory of 
the late Dr. Ions, the organist of St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne. In the account of 
this window it is stated that the top is enriched 
with tracery, and the first figure in stained glass 
represents the Lamb and Banner, the two imme- 
diately below representing St. George and the 
Dragon, and St. Michael. There are also angels 
carrying emblems of the passions, foliage, I. H. 8S. 
There are sixteen prophets, the evangelists, inci- 
dents connected with the crucifixion of our Saviour, 
a representation of the Last Supper, &. No 
mention is, however, made of matters which would 
seem to connect the design of the window with 
the profession of the talented musician in whose 
memory and honour this monument is placed. 
Doubtless in the position in which this window is 
fixed, the emblems, figures, and pictures are 
very fit; but in a monument intended to preserve 
the memory of an individual, surely the general 
design should in some way bear upon the circum- 
stances and peculiarities of the person whose fame 
it is intended to preserve. 

In the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, near the 
grave of Sir Christopher Wren, there is a monu- 
ment in white marble, which has considerable 
artistic merit. This is to the memory of the 
daughter of Sir Christopher Wren, who was her- 
self a skilful architect, but was more famous for 








* Vol. XVII. p. 353. 
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her musical ability. In bas relief on a large por- 
tion of this is a figure of St. Cecilia, seated at 
the organ. In the background and in other 
parts are groups of angels. This introduction is 
appropriate, and also devotional. 

In a monumental window to the memory of a 
distinguished musician placed in a cathedral or 
church, passages might be taken from the life of 
King David, or illustrations of the glorious hea- 
venly choirs which are referred to in several por- 
tions of the Scriptures. 

A fitting subject for such a purpose as this 
might be chosen, if well and artistically treated, 
from the following passage :—“ By the rivers of 
Babylon there we sat down, yea, we wept, when 
we remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon 
the willows in the midst thereof,” &. 

In memory of a person who during life had 
been distinguished for charitable or worthy ac- 
tions, the story of the Good Samaritan might be 
pictorially given with good and proper effect, and 
passages from the history of Moses might be given 
in this way in connection with an eminent states- 
man. We have looked at many examples, and find 
in various cases, that even where the colouring is 
brilliant, there is a sad want of point and sentiment. 
In a memorial window to a young female child, we 
have noticed a blaze of colour, figures of the pro- 
phets Ezekiel and Daniel, the effigies of several 
saints, heraldic emblazonments, and flowers and 
plants simply placed for show. How much 
better it would have been to have given pro- 
minence to a figure of Christ blessing little 
children, or as the Good Shepherd, with a lamb 
in his arms: lilies, white roses, primroses, 
and other tender flowers, should be made the 
foundation of the ornamentation. In such a case 
as this general colour should be pale and pure, 
the sky of a delicate ethereal tint, and the trees 
as they bud in the early spring time. Generally, 





conventional style is demanded—that the subjects 
delineated on the apertures of buildings should 
not convey a similar feeling to those hung on 
walls or painted in panels,—there is nothing to 
prevent the successful application of the best and 
most artistic arrangements, the most correct and 
pure outline, and that expression of countenance 
which will have its effect on the spectator. It is, 
unfortunately, in some quarters, still thought 
that not only the windows, but also the paintings 
used for the purposes of decoration, and the sculp- 
ture, in Gothic churches, should, as a matter of 
course, be rude in formandexecution. Thisisa wrong 
idea. Some of the sculpture of the Middle Ages 
has much excellence, but generally, particularly in 
the figures, there are the same imperfections as are 
to be found in the delineations above referred to: 
the old workers of the best order, in cutting 
foliage, were careful students of nature, adapt- 
ing it with marvellous freedom to geometrical 
arrangements. In order to make church de- 
coration what it ought to be, we want a Flax- 
man to design the heads and statues; a reli- 
gious, poetic, and artistic mind to suggest the 
designs of windows and other pictorial matters. 
The services of the most eminent artists should be 
called to this work: ‘we should not—Chinese- 
wise—imitate visible defects, but use the means 
which are dictated by the advanced improve- 
ment and intelligence of our age. In con- 
clusion, it may be remarked that the faces painted 
and drawn on the glass are often faulty, and 
show the need of the employment of more skilled 
artists in this department. AN ARTIST. 





STAINED GLASS. 

A wrxpow is wanted as a memorial of Dr. 
Sharpe in the new church at Doncaster, for which 
purpose nearly 1,100/. have been subscribed. The 
committee are not agreed as to the best mode of 





as it seems to us, there is want of variety in the 
broad arrangement of the colour of the designs | 
made for this important portion of church decora- 
tion ; nor is sufficient care taken in arranging the | 
colour and effect in a manner suitable to the | 
position in which the glass has to be placed. The | 
best examples of old Flemish stained glass are | 
well worthy of study in this respect. The Clear | 
pearly tints, light and silvery, which foil the deep | 
and richer colours, are pleasant to the eye when | 
it has been fatigued by the masses of crimson, | 
dark-blue, purple, and other heavy colours, which | 
are so much used by the English glass painters of | 
these days. In the Flemish glass there are por- | 
tions left entirely or very nearly colourless, and a | 
quantity of straw colour, gray, and black, which | 
produce a delicate harmony. 

Admiring much the colour of some of the best | 

examples of coloured glass which have been left 
in this country (in York Cathedral, for instance), 
it must, nevertheless, be said that, in many of the 
details, there is not shown the skill in drawing 
which is necessary to give satisfaction in our times. 
We look at the grotesque and unnatural figures 
in illuminated manuscripts, and the coarse 
woodcuts in books of more modern days, with 
mixed feelings : in some we note the excellence of 
the intention, but the want of power of hand to 
give expression to their meaning. Wesee figures 
with the heads and limbs curiously distorted, 
and countenances of the most singular de- 
In the best of the modern book illus- 
trations the contrast is great, and the improve- 
ment satisfactory. With the advance of skill in 
pictorial art it does not seem to have been in all 
cases applied to glass painting, and we have lately 
seen examples exhibiting the stiffness and imper- 
fection of the old work, which were only so 
executed formerly in consequence of the artists 
not being able to do better. 

When we notice the beautiful ontlines by 
Flaxman, some of the elegant compositions of 
Stodhart, and many of the works of more recent 
execution, it seems clear that a great deal more is 
required in the application of power and high- 
class design to glass staining. Since the Mediaval 
days in which this work so much flourished, there 
have lived Michelangelo, Raffaelle, Rubens, and 
other great masters; the science of perspective 
has become generally understood ; and the prin- 
ciples of composition, light and shade, and colour- 
ing, have been reduced to a more perfect system ; so 
that we would not now like to have our eyes offended 
by figures outrageously wrong in drawing and 
proportion, with unmeaning expression, and in 
other ways faulty. Why, then, should we con- 
tinue in painted glass that which would not be in 
other branches tolerated ? 

Admitting that it is necessary to adapt the 
design of the stained glass to the forms of the 


obtaining what they want,—a fine work ;—and 
when we last heard of the matter had arrived at 
no resolution beyond requesting the architect of 
the church to name a subject for the memorial 
window. We fully appreciate their difficulty. 





A glass-painter acknowledging our endeavours 
to make known what is doing on the subject, 
writes :—‘ We have no excuse now for the omission 
of good glass in our works, the manufacture of the 
material having improved immensely ; but, really, 
it is most difficult to decide the best style of 
drawing. A. says one thing, B. another, C. some- 
thing else, and all set themselves up as critics and 
judges. You will indeed do good service to the 
art, if through the medium of the Builder this 
point can be fairly and properly discussed and 
settled.” 





Earl Somers on Glass-painting.—Lord Somers, 
himself an artist, has written a letter on the 
painted window recently put up in the east end 
of Worcester Cathedral, in the course of which he 
says,— I have seen your new window in the 
cathedral, and have examined it with a great deal 
of pleasure. The brown unfinished lancets below 
detract from the intended effect, and are very 
injurious to it; nevertheless the work is on the 
whole a very satisfactory one, and should leave 
little ground for unfavourable criticism. The 
general treatment appears to me to be correct, 
avoiding a too natural representation, by the means 
of figures in relief, and yet not running into the 
opposite extreme of being too formal or archaic in 
style. At the first glance the eyeis struck by the 
predominance of blue, but I cannot say that on 
further consideration this continues to be felt as a 
defect. After looking at it for some time ina 
changing light I felt satisfied with the tone, and 
think the colours well varied, rich, and harmo- 
nious. . - In the ancient glass the figure of 
the Saviour after the Resurrection is invariably 
represented as robed in white: the robe, in this 
instance crimson, is conventionally incorrect. 
There is also too much of the prevailing blue in 
the ground of this picture. If the colours in the 
quatrefoil above the chief compartment were re- 
peated in this one, they would not only be more 
agreeable to the eye, but would make the balance 
of colour more complete. These seem to me to 
be errors; but I would repeat that I consider you 
are most fortunate in now possessing in your 
church a beautiful decoration, in which, after two 
careful examinations, no more striking errors could 
be pointed out. It is my impression that this 
predominance of ultramarine blue is most usually 
found in the windows of French cathedrals, which 
arecontemporaneous with the Early English Lancet 
style. Does this accord with your experience ?” 
The cost of the six lights already filled in, together 





Gothic tracery, and that to a certain extent a 


with wire guard, is stated at 724/. 16s. 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 
DIPLOMA QUESTION, 


Tne second meeting of the session was held on 
the 17th inst., Mr. James M. Hay, the president of 
the society, in the chair. A drawing of the front 
elevation of the new Free Library, executed by 
Mr. Heffer, was on view. The chairman said that 
two designs from student members would be taken 
into consideration at the next meeting. The prin- 
cipal business was the discussion of several propo- 
sitions, contained in a circular received from the 
secretary of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, in which it was stated that it has now become 
an established rule, both with the Government 
authorities and with the heads of the learned pro- 
fessions, that candidates entering into any branch 
of the public service should undergo an examina- 
tion to test their capabilities, and recommending 
that architects in future should undergo a volun- 
tary examination in mathematics, land survey- 
ing, mensuration, geology, ordinary construction 
and materials, styles of architecture, history of 
architecture, jurisprudence, the Building Act, 
sanitary requirements, the theory of the beautiful, 
languages, &c. That two guineas be paid for the 
elementary examination, and three guineas for the 
higher examination. Mr. Boult, in the course of 
a lengthy speech, said he was sorry that the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society was rather behindhand 
in this matter, as it ought to have been the first 
to set an example; but they had let Newcastle and 
other places step before them. He had no objec- 
tion to a voluntary examination, and should be 
most happy to award all the honours due to those 
who gained them; but the tug of war would be 
when the examination, instead of being voluntary, 
became compulsory. He was of opinion that 
architects should go through some ordeal before 
they were allowed to practise ; and, ultimately, he 
hoped that, before an architect could commence 
in his profession, he would have to receive a diploma 
of his fitness, the same as the doctor or the lawyer. 
The speaker dwelt on the annoyance that architects 
were subjected to at the hands of local boards of 
health ou account of the enactments of building 
regulations; and in consequence it was important 
that architects should study among other things 
the by-laws of the different local boards, for he 
knew of one house that was in four jurisdictions. 
Mr. Weightman, in the course of some remarks, 
referred to the fact that the different Building 
Acts now in force rendered it extremely awkward 
for the architect who removed from one place to 
another. He thought that one Act ought to regu- 
late all places, so that the annoyance of being 
plagued with a lot of pettifogging Acts might be 
avoided, Mr. F. Howard objected to architects 
being fettered with such an examination, and 
Mr. Huggins was of a similar opinion. After a 
long discussion, in which Mr. Audsley, Mr. Cal- 
laghan, and Mr. Goodall also took part, it was 
eventually agreed that the whole of the proposi- 
tions should be considered and discussed at the 
next ordinary meeting of the society. 





THE GAS LIGHTING OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


In looking round with the memory of a number 
of years, observing persons cannot but notice 
how many of those with whom they have been 
acquainted, have died between the ages of forty 
and fifty years, many at about forty-four or 
forty-five years of age,—a period when they ought 
to have been in the prime and strength of man- 
hood and intellect, ground to death in the unna- 
tural mill of modern business. We could readily 
mention the names of many persons who have 
passed away at about this age, worn out by 
the continued over-exertion which is now enforced. 
It is satisfactory to see that arrangements are 
being made, so that shopkeepers’ assistants will 
not be obliged to remain behind the counter from 
seven o’clock in the morning until nine, ten, and 
even eleven at night. It is, however, a matter of 
very great moment that, as spare time is given to 
our young men, we should afford opportunities 
for them profitably to dispose of it. For this 
purpose we want places of recreation and amuse- 
ment, which are accessible, in a central position 
in the metropolis. Undoubtedly, one of the most 
convenient places for this purpose is the British 
Museum, a place which, in the winter evenings, 
might be made attractive and useful to many 
thousands, The reports show that in the present 
arrangements, notwithstanding the increase of 
the population, the annual number of visitors to 
the British Museum is declining. This may be 
partly accounted for by the circumstance that, 





during the hours at which the Museum is open, 
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the great masses of the male part of the fixed 
population of the metropolis is too busily engaged 
in their various avocations to visit this or any 
other similar place. Toa working man the first 
cost is, say 5s. 6d. for his day’s work; and, if he 
take his family from a distance, he must be very 
careful to make half a sovereign pay the expenses. 
This is a sum which people of much greater afilu- 
ence would consider extravagant. The bulk of 
those who are there to be found on ordinary occa- 
sions are persons from the provinces, and foreiga- 
ers. There are a number of women with chil- 
dren, who seemingly belong to the more respect- 
able of the working classes: there are also many 
belonging to the middle and upper classes of 
society. The great masses of the working part of 
this vast community are but very little repre- 
sented. 

The building of the Museum, the various collec- 
tions, the staff of officials, is an enormous cost; 
and it has been calculated that the interest of the 
sum invested in this national educational esta- 
blishment, and the other expenses, amount to 
several shillings for each visitor. At holiday- 
times the British Museum becomes crowded with 
persons who are evidently engaged in employ- 
ments at other times (shopkeepers, mechanics, and 
others). The great numbers who flock here on 
days of leisure show that the wonders of the 
Museum are extensively appreciated, 

The only means of extending the usefulness of 
this collection is to take advantage of the evening 
leisure of the multitude, to whom the instruction 
of such an establishment is so necessary. This 
can readily be effected by the introduction of 
gas-lighting, as has been done with excellent effect 
at Brompton. That this can be accomplished with- 
out danger or damage has clearly been shown, and 
ae only requires to be vigorously tackled 
with. 

But without taking into thought this part of 
the question, it is worth while to inquire in 
what manner the number of daily visitors may 
be increased. The Museum is now open to the 
general public on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays,—three working days of the week being 
ostensibly set apart for students; but if on 
these close days a person were to look in, he 
would find the place a comparative solitude. At 
the most there would be about a dozen students 
in the Gallery of Antiquities; and we have noticed 
quite as many working when the Museum has been 
open. In the other parts, amongst the Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, and other ancient remains, attend- 
ants may be seen almost as still as the ancient 
statues. The footsteps echo curiously along the 
rooms; and the colossal fossils, the thousands of 
birds and beasts, and other objects, seem to be 
for half of the working days of the week com- 
paratively useless. 

It could not add to the expense to try what 
would be the effect of opening the Museum to the 
public every day ; and also the result of those pre- 
paratory lectures on a large scale on natural his- 
tory, which have been so much recommended by 
Professor Owen and other eminent authorities. ~ 

5 A. 3 





THE EXHIBITION OF THE PAINTERS’ 
COMPANY. 


Av the annual dinner held last week in their 
ancient Hall, repeated allusions were made to the 
recent efforts of the Painters’ Company for the 
establishment of an annual exhibition of decora- 
tive painting. It appears that for many years a 
feeling has been gaining ground that this branch 
of every-day art is worthy of a place amongst 
those which are brought before the public of 
London in this way; and some months ago (as 
was fully recorded at the time in our pages), a 
collection of decorative work and imitations was 
brought together in the Hall of the Company, 
and exhibited to the public with great approba- 
tion. It is certainly due to such an endeavour 
that it should receive every encouragement. 

Mr. Robert Kerr, as a guest, in responding to a 
toast, said he had heard with the very greatest 
satisfaction the allusions which had been made to 
the establishment by the Company of an exhibition 
of the branch of art from which they derived 
their name. Their art, although it might not 
compete in pretensions with the arts of painting, 
scalpture, and architecture, was a producer of 
those “ things of beauty which are a joy for ever,” 
to which none the less importance should be 
attached. Considered in the light of that simple 
beautifying of our domestic buildings which must 
render home more charming, the decorative arts 
were even perhaps of more importance to the 
general public than were those greater arts whose 





productions were purchased at large cost, and 
shortly forgotten or neglected. Referring to the 
remarks of the worthy Master, as to the origina- 


tion of such companies as that before him, he} 


urged that although the motives which in the 
Middle Ages constituted their purpose had more 
or less passed away, yet the present age induced 
necessities of another kind, which in no inferior 
degree rendered the co-operative efforts of a Guild 
of the greatest service. The exhibition of deco- 
rative art which had been commenced in the past 
year was a thing to be welcomed and encouraged 
by every one who felt an interest in art at large. 
He hoped it would be energetically and perse- 
veringly kept up. He considered the time had 
really come when sych an exposition was an abso- 
lute necessity. Amongst so many other descrip- 
tions of artistic and similar endeavours, periodi- 
cally brought before the public by illustration of 
this kind, their art ought no longer to be left un- 
represented. As regarded their prospects of suc- 
cess, he would instance the case of the Architec- 
tural Exhibition. For generations the fine art of 
architecture had been annually presented to the 
public in the Royal Academy, by the setting 
apart of a small inferior room, in which, as 
scarcely anybody condescended to enter it, little 
else than nothing could be seen. The architectu- 
ral profession had, therefore, established an exhi- 
bition of their own. And with what results? 
The most satisfactory, for it was already flourish- 
ing under active support and high patronage. 
The same would be the results of the laudable 
endeavour of the Painters’ Company, if persevered 
in, as he hoped it would be. The architects, in 
their own exhibition to which he had referred, at 
present afforded what space they could for Deco- 
rative art; but, just as it had been desirable for 
the architects themselves to come forth from 
Trafalgar-square, so also would the decorators, 
by their present effort, find themselves equally 
able to stand alone. 

The present Master of the Company is Mr. 
Henry Taylor, and the Wardens, Mr. David Laing 
and Mr. Morant.* 





WORKS IN FRANCE AND ALGIERS. 


Tue restoring and underpinning of the two 
pavilions of the Institute, whereof the foundations 
had sunk considerably, has been proceeded with 
most successfully and in a very interesting 
manner. Having freed the building from the 
weight of the enormous stone vases which sur- 
mounted it, the entablature was supported by a 
powerful framework of timbers ; and, a3 soon as the 
staying was solidly effected, the two corner piers 
were removed immediately. The ground having 
been excavated to a good depth, a thick layer of 
concrete was placed, on which the new founda- 
tions rest. Every course is grouted with cement, 
so that it forms a compact mass. The corner 
piers being terminated, the intermediate ones will 
be subjected to the same process of renewal. 

The deep excavations at present opened for the 
construction of a sewer in the recently formed 
portion of the Boulevart de Sebastopol, near the 
Luxembourg gardens, have led to the discovery of 
a great number of fragments of vases and other 
pottery apparently of a very remote date. Sauval 
informs us that when Jacques de Brosse, under 
the regency of Marie de Medicis, laid the founda- 
tions of the Luxembourg Palais, a bronze figure of 
Mercury was discovered, 5 or 6 inches in height. 
During the excavations of 1801, executed on that 
spot, many figures of divinities were brought to 
light, among which are a head of Cybele in bronze, 
instruments for sacrifices, &c. &c., also several 
objects which seemed to indicate that the present 
gardens of the Luxembourg were the site of a 
Roman camp. 

When the Emperor and Empress of the French 
were at Algiers on the 18th September last, they 
laid the first stone of a magnificent boulevart, 
stretching along the sea coast, thus gifting the 





* Mr. Laing, writing as to the first exhibition, says, 
“If by possibility we can sustain the effort, I am sure it 
will be most beneficial to employers and employed ; espe- 
cially if we could concentrate, as it were, the whole 
trade, and bring it around one common focus : light must 
break forth. The savings of the men have been hitherto 
absorbed by the working machinery, and their Benefit 
Societies for sickness and burials been but very imper- 
fectly administered. It is my hope that eventually all 
shall lodge their funds through our Guild, in the Bank of 
England, where they will be perfectly safe, and care- 
fully distributed, and by this means a kindly feeling be 
brought about, such as will tend to the prevention of 
strikes, and a better feeling between master and man, 
The Hall has hitherto been only used, as our worthy 
Master stated, for one night in the year, until last year’s 
exhibition. We are anxious to have it opened every 
night for drawing classes, except when the exhibition is 
on, or any extraordinary meeting of the profession has 





pre-occupied it.” 
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| city with a long wished-for promenade, likely to 
| become an industrial artery of great importance. 
It is to be called Le Boulevart de I’ Impératrice. 

We have already in our pages mentioned the 
| important works in course of execution on the 
| left bank of the Seine, for the establishment ofa 
| large sewer, which is hereafter to be united with 
| the great “collector” of Agniéres, by means of a 
| syphon under the river below the Pont de la Con- 
jcorde. The conduit parallel to the river is com- 
| pletely finished from the latter p'ace to the Quai 
Voltaire, and the circulation for vehicles re-esta- 
blished, it having been interrupted for some time 
past. Here the works will be suspended, to be 
resumed next season. In the Rue de Bac, the 
sewer in course of execution, starting from that 
of the quays, has arrived af the crossing of the 
Rue de l'Université. 

The new square in front of the Conservatoire 
des Arts et M@tiers, between the Rue Saint Mar- 
tin and the Boulevart de Sebastopol, advances 
rapidly. Two basins are terminated, also the 
balustrade in Jura marble, which is to surmount 
it. Trees and shrubs are being planted, and 
there is every reason to suppose that this new 
promenade wil] be open to the public before the 
winter season, To the other squares and pro- 
menades in vogue in Paris may be added that of 
the Place Labprde, and several others, of which 
the plans are gampleted, so that every arrondisse- 
ment of new Paris will have a novel and delight- 
ful promenade. 

Some modifications of detail have been deemed 
necessary to be applied to the Fontaine Saint 
Michel, of which we gave an engraving, page 609, 
on account of the seyere ordeal of public criticism 
it has had te undergo, The pedestals on which 
the two griffins rest have been considerably 
raised, and the decorative effect on each side the 
inferior basin improved. 

The restoring of the diocesan churches of Paris 
proceeds actively, One of the most curious monu- 
ments in this capital, the church of St. Etienne 
du Mont, the steeple and cross of which were 
renewed in 1856, from designs by Pérelle and 
Israel Sylvestre, is at present undergoing a series 
of important works of repair throughout. The 
rebuilding of this church, which at its origin in 
1221 was only a chapel dedicated to St. Stephen 
(as Guillaume le Breton informs us) was executed 
under Francis I. in 1517. 

As a substitute for the foot-bridge and the two 
swing bridges which were formerly on the canal 
at the Faubourg du Temple, a fine stone bridge 
is in construction resembling in section those 
recently erected at the Bois de Vincennes by the 
Eastern Railway Company of France. In order 
to lower the Roman cement from the place where 
it is worked up, to the masonry where it is to be 
set, a very ingenious system is economically 
adopted. As the slope down to the masonry is 
very rapid, two inclines have been laid of planks, 
on which the labourers descend and ascend by 
means of a cord attached to their waists, the 
heavier drawing up the lighter one round a gin, 
as in the case of tramways in slate and granite 
quarries, Ke. 

A most interesting ceremony took place at 
Chartres on the 17th inst., the 600th anniversary 
of the dedication of this admirable specimen of 
basilican architecture, in commemoration of the 
17th October, 1260, when St. Louis, king of France, 
consecrated it. The restoring and re-opening of 
the crypts of the subterranean chapel have been 
completed, and the twelve new altars, closed up 
from divine service since 1789, were newly conse- 
crated by twelve bishops. 








IRELAND. 

Tue new church of St. Michael, Tipperary, is 
approaching completion, excepting the interior, 
which still remains unfinished. The building is 
Gothic, of an elaborate character, and has a tower 
and spire. The high and side altars are of Caen 
stone, with numerous sculptured figures, and were 
executed by Messrs. Hardman. 

The church of Belturbel, county Cavan, is to be 
enlarged, and various works executed at the 
churches of Kilglass, county Longford ; Achill and 
Crossboyne, county Mayo ; and St. Peter, Athlone, 
according to drawings by the architects to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

The War Department desire tenders for certain 
works in connection with the Military Cemetery, 
at Fermoy. 

A new Protestant chapel is to be built at Rich- 
mond Lunatic Asylum, Dublin, Mr. Wilkinson, 
architect. 

Kinsale bridge has been opened for traffic. The 
new Church of St. Mary, Guidore, has been con- 
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secrated. The plan is that of a Latin Cross, with 
nave and chancel, 112 feet in length, and tran- 
septs, 40 feet wide. Fifteen double-light windows 
pierce the walls, and the chancel window is 
25 feet high by 10 feet 6 inches wide, intended 
for stained glass. The walling is of rubble 
masonry, with cut-stone dressings. 

Arrangements are in progress for making a line 
of railway from Roscrea to Nenagh. 

A new religious Assembly or “ Union” Hall is 
to be built at Roundtown, near Dablin, and will 
accommodate some 3,000 persons. 

The contract for the construction of the Carrick- 
fergus and Larne railway will be decided, accord- 
ing to present announcement, on the 27th inst. 

The Board of Pablic Works are raising a por- 
tion of the eastern pier at Kingstown Harbour, 
and all the improvements intended to facilitate 
traffic, and conduce to the comforts of passengers 
between England and Ireland, are nearly com- 
pleted. 

A new line from Portunna to Parsonstown has 
been surveyed, and it is said will open up the 
entire traffic from Lough Derg; but since its pro- 
jection the opposition route from Clara to Parsons- 
town, has been revived. 

The new bridge now erecting by the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway Company at Malahide, near 
Dublin, is stated to be a structure comprising 
strength, with gracefulness of proportion. There 
is a very strong current at that point, and engi- 
neering skill has been seriously taxed both in pre- 
paring for the new bridge, and providing a tem- 

one of timber over it, that the traffic 
might proceed uninterruptedly. The piers are of 
stonework, and the superstructure of iron. Mr. 
Harty is engineer. 

A new parish church has been erected at Castle- 
blayney. It is Early English in style, and built 
of grey stone rubble with Scotch sandstone dress- 
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It consists of nave, two transepts, and 
chancel: the transepts are spanned by arches 
on stone columns with dressed capitals. 
Both windows in the transepts are of stained glass, 
representing T. H. 
Carroll, architect; Mr. Thos. McMillen, — 
in — at di 
castle at ergus, —— 
guns. e 
strength; and, when the guns 
whole Lough will be effectually 


‘The directors of the Ulster Bank have held their 


ing house in Waring-street, Belfast. The business 
apartment is lighted by a dome of enamelled glass 
bearing portraits of the Queen, Prince Consort, 
Sir Robert Peel, Shakspear, Handel, &c. It is 
supported by four Corinthian columns with orna- 
mental friezes, on which are represented science, 
painting, sculpture, and music. The cashier, who 
will reside in the building at a distance from the 
strong rooms, has invented an ap tus by which 
he can in his bedroom let a bolt fall into each of 
the doors, and a stout plate drop over the key- 
hole, by turning a handle, securing all the strong 
rooms from the possibility of intrusion. 
Ballyshannon R. C. church was opened last 
week. A Chancel has been added to it in the form 
of an apse, from a design by Mr. M’Carthy. The 
high altar is in Carrara and other marble by the 
Messrs. Farrell, of Dablin. The chancel is deco- 
rated in coloured scroll work, with emblems of the 
Passion ; and in the central panels are two very 
elegant, life-sized figures of Christ and the pes oe 
Mary seated in glory, the mouldings being richly 
ornamented in gold. The chancel walls are done 
in green diaper work, the lower part being painted 
in dark colours to give a back-ground to the white 
marble altar before it. The splays of the windows 
are decorated in colour. The side altars are en- 
riched with enamel, an enduring method of orna- 
mentation. Immediately over the side altars are 
stained glass windows, executed in Dublin, by 
Messrs. Barff & Co., with figures of the Virgin 
Mary and St. Joseph. 





PREMIUMS GIVEN BY THE INSTITUTION 
OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


At a meeting of the Council of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, held on the 23rd inst., the 
following premiums were awarded :— 


1. A Telford’Medal, and a Council Premium of Books, 
to J. J. Berkley, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper ‘* On Indian 
Railways, with a Description of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway.’’ 

2. A Telford Medal, to R. Boxa!l Grantham, M. Inst. 
C.E., for his paper *‘ On Arterial Drainage and Outfalls.’’ 

3. A Watt Medal, and the Manby Premium, in books, 
to J. Atkinson Longridge, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper 
‘On the Construction of Artillery and other Vessels, to 
resist great internal Pressure.”’ 

4. A Council Premium of Books to E. Leader Williams 
M. Inst. C.E., for his “‘ Account of the Works recently 
constructed upon the River Severn, at the Upper Lode, 
Tewkesbury.” 

5. A Council Premium of Books, to E. Brainerd 
Webb, M. Inst. C. E., for his Paper ** Upon the Means of 
Communication inthe Empire of Brazil, chiefly in reference 
to the Works of the Mangaratiba Serra Road, and to those 








twenty- 





annual meeting in their new bank- 


of the Mand, the first Brazilian Railway.”’ 





6. A Council Premium of Books, to F. Croughton Stile- 
man, M. Inst. C. E., for his ‘‘ Description of the Works 
and Mode of Execution adopted in the Construction and 
Enlargement of the Lindal Tunnel, on the Furness 
Railway.” 

7. ACouncil Premium of Books, to J. Ralph Walker, 
M. Inst. C.E., for his ‘* Description of the Netherton Tun- 
nel Branch of the Birmingham Canal.” 

8. A Council Premium of Books, to D, Kinnear Clark, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his Paper “‘ On Coal-burning and 
Feed-water Heating in Locomotive Engines.” 





COMPETITIONS. 


Filey.—The design of Messrs. Oliver & Lamb 
has been selected for the new Congregational 
church proposed to be built at Filey, Yorkshire. 

Tynemouth. — The first premium has been 
awarded to the same architects for their design 
for a drinking-fountain and clock-turret for 
Tynemouth, Northumberland. 





ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, SOUTH 
LAMBETH. 


THE church of St. Stephen, South Lambeth, 
stands on a site at the back of Albert-square, in 


| part the gift of the copyholder, T. W. Williamson, 


ms and enfranchised by the Dean aud Chapter 
of Canterbury, and is being erected at the cost of 
the Rev. Charles Kemble, M.A., Rector of Bath, 
from the desi and under the superintendence, 
of Mr. John Barnett, of London. 

The plan of the church, it will be seen, is to 
some extent cruciform, terminating with transepts, 
small chancel, and vestry eastwards. 

The principal entrance is at the west end, and 
there is a side entrance in the west wall of tran- 
septs, north and south. The entire length is 122 
feet : the nave is 45 feet wide, and is 55 feet high 
from floor to ridge of roof. The roof of the nave 
is continued through the transepts by moulded 
Gothic arches springing from foliated caps and 
moulded columns, carried on carved corbels. The 
extreme length of transept is 88 feet: it is 
7 feet wide, and 45 feet in height from floor to 
ridge, 

The vestibule at west entrance is 12 feet by 
8 feet, with inner lobbies, north and south, 11 feet 
by 8 feet. The vestibule entrances on the north 
and south sides are 9 feet by 5 feet, with inner 
lobbies 9 feet by 6 feet. The chancel is 22 feet 
by 13 feet, and 40 feet in height; with a vestry 
on the south side 20 feet by 12 feet, and 17 feet 
in height. The tower is 14 feet square, and in 
4 stages 53 feet in height. It has yy pin- 
nacles at the angles, with gabled belfry, sur- 
mounting the square base. The entire height of 
tower and spire is 140 feet. The tower is divided 
internally with three floors: the lower part is 
occupied by stairs leading to gallery for children 
and organ-loft, over front vestibule. The first 
floor is a library, approached by a circular stair- 
case in the angle forming the thickness of wall 
and buttress: the second floor is a clockroom, 
from the same staircase; and the belfry floor 
terminates the square part of the tower. 

The walls are built of Kentish rag, and Bath 
stone dressings. The nave, in one span, is lighted 
by five gabled windows, 22 feet high, terminating 
in the roof. The transepts have large traceried 
windows, 14 feet 6 inches wide. A rose window 
is introduced over the principal entrance, and 
another over the chancel, with side tracery win- 
dows. The gables of nave, chancel, and transepts, 
are surmounted by crosses, and the carving to 
these aud bosses to labels are executed by Mr. 
Myers, the contractor. 





The roof is supported by six arched principals, 

springing from a small column of red Manstield 
‘stone, corbelled from walls on each side of the 
church and the transepts by similar principale. 
‘The transept wiadows will be glazed with stained 
glass, by Messrs. Baillie & Cu., of London; and 
the other windows with sheet hammered glass, 
coloured and marked with diamonds. 

The building is to be heated by A. M. Perkins 
& Co.’s water-pipes. The body of the church is 
to seat 1,000 persons, No difference is made in 
the free seats and those intended for renting. 
The gallery will seat 400, and is to be used only 
for children, and an organ, which is being built 
by Messrs. Hill & Son, of Euston-road. 

The total cost of church and parsonage-house 
will probably be 15,0007, : 

It is to constitute a new parish in 
Lambeth, in connection with this church, taken 
from the chapelry district of St. Michael’s, Stock- 
well, 





Wueat Deyine.—The Buard of Inland Revenue 
have given permission for the usc, this season, of 
malt-kilns for drying wheat. 
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REIGATE. 


A CORRESPONDENT who sends some descriptive 
notes on Reigate* thus proceeds :— 


Before many years every available spot will 
be taken up; for, though there is building land 
enough for hundreds of houses, and though “ specu- 
lating builders” are not encouraged at Reigate, 
it is astonishing how fast the land is becoming 
occupied. It is much to be regretted that the 
workmanship is often questionable; but this is 
attributable to the spirit of meanness that seems to 
possess almost all classes of the building public of 
the present day, when everything is sacrificed to 
cheapness. The man who will undertake to exe- 
cute the work for the smallest sum, though he 


w By be as little troubled with capital as Adam, | 


and as dishonest as Dick Turpin, is, in nine 
cases out of ten, entrusted with the work. It is 


not long since that a few respectable builders, 


noted for their integrity, were invited to tender 
for a Gothic villa, but unfortunately some unprin- 
cipled person, void of capital, was allowed to 
tender also. The consequence was that his tender 
was not more than half the amount of the lowest 
of the other builders, and he had scarcely laid the 
foundation ere he was gazetted. 

These remarks are equally applicable to every 
other locality as well as that which I refer to; 
and I am strongly of opinion that some steps 
are necessary, for not only are architects dispensed 
with, but respectable builders ignored. 

If the visitor to Reigate observe much to ad- 


mire, he will find that it is no exception to the | 


general rule, for it is not free from dark sides, 
though they are not of so deep a dye as are to 
be found in many places. He will find that the 


humbler classes are not well looked after, as scores | 


of the many building operatives employed in the 


place are compelled to walk miles to their homes, | 


because cottages cannot be obtained for even 


enormous rents; and many of the cottages that | 


are there are in a dilapidated condition. More- 


over, they can fatten their pigs in their bedrooms | 


if they choose, as they have no local board of 
health to fear. To the inhabitants the noted 
healthiness of the place, therefore, is not due. 

I am gratified to learn that there is what is 


called a Mechanics’ Institution, tolerably well fre- | 


quented by those it is named after. It is much 
to be hoped that the committee will adopt such 
measures as will retain them; for it is a well- 
known fact that considerable reform is needed in 
the management of these institutions to make 
them attractive to that body of men. 








EXCURSION RAILWAY TRIPS. 

Damp and unpleasant as the weather has been 
throughout the summer, great multitudes have 
used the cheap excursion trains; country people 
to visit the metropolis, and Londoners to pass at 
railway speed to pleasant and healthy places. For 
something between 25s. and 30s., the pent-up 
clerk, shopkeeper, or mechanic may travel to 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and some other famous 


places far north: for that sum he may travel | 


upwards of 800 miles, and have the opportunity 
of a week’s pleasant ramble. For a less sum he 
may, weather permitting, roam for that time 
pleasantly along the Borders: he may view 
the stately abode of the Percys at Alnwick—the 
ruined picturesque castles along the coast. The 
antiquary may follow the Roman wall over heaths 
and moors to “merrie Carlisle :” the disciple of 
Isaac Walton may enjoy fine scenery and throw 
his line in the Tweed or Coquet. On the Tyne, 
those inclined in that way may note marvellous 
scenes of industry—wonderful applications of 
mechanical powers. 
journey outside the stage-coach from Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne to London, including fees to guards, 
coachmen, provisions on the road, &c., cost not 
much less than 5/7. 

For half-a-crown eight hours of enjoymen 


t may 
be had at the sea-side at Brighton. 


For 4s. the 


seeker of health or pleasure may have the oppor- | 


tunity—conveyed in express train — of passing 
through Kent, that delightful garden of England: 
for this he may see the Shakspeare Cliff, the 
famed castle, and bold cliffs, of Dover; or he may 
stop and find amusement and instruction amongst 
the venerable walls at Canterbury, full of histori- 
cal associations and fine pictures; or those in- 
clined may stop at Ramsgate, or Margate, or 
other suitable spots: if he choose Tunbridge 
Wells, an agreeable walk or ride will bring him 
among the woods and groves of Penshurst, filled 





* Notices of Reigate will be found in previous volumes 
of the Builder, especially Vols. XIV. and XVI. 


Twenty-five years ago, a| 


with memories of the famous Sidneys, Rare Ben 
Jonson, Waller the poet, and other worthies of 
times gone by, 

For 3s. 6d, one may have the opportunity of 
glancing at the wonders and beauties of Oxford ; 
and, for a singularly small sum, he may have the 
opportunity of sailing round the Isle of Wight, 
and spending a few days amid the varied scenery 
of that delightful island. In other directions, there 
are facilities for transit which afew years agowould 
have scarcely been thought of; and, as we have 
hinted, those in the provinces are not without the 
|opportunity of viewing the “lions” of London. 

It is a singular sight to see the monster trains 
jarrive at the terminus,—to note the varied ap- 
pearances of the travellers,—to hear, as the hun- 
dreds pass along, the variety of dialect: large, 
and steady-looking, are the men who come from 
the district of Birmingham. Still more sturdy 
and pushing are the men and women from York- 
shire ; and loud the voice, and deep the gutteral of 
those from broad Northumberland ; and more mel- 
lifluous, but still characteristic, are the speeches of 
the “canny lads” from beyond the Tweed. From 
other parts the crowds pour in, who see the sights, 
and probably in many instances get useful hints 
| for the improvement of their crafts, or at any rate 
acquire such knowledge as occasions many an 
agreeable thought, and affords the opportunity of 
interesting gossip at the winter fire-side. Vast are 
the advantages in several ways which result from 
these facilities of transit, and great the contrast 
with the means of travelling which preceded 
them. 

Thirty or forty years ago, towns at twenty or 
thirty miles’ distance were almost as much sepa- 
rated as London and Edinburgh now are. In 
those times, in consequence of the great expense 
of coach travelling, and before the use of steam- 
packets for the conveyance of passengers, the 
colliers and other trading vessels along the coast 
carried many persons to and from London. These 
| voyages, notwithstanding the crowded and un- 
wholesome condition of the cabins, were agreeable 
in fine weather, provided that time was not of 
consequence. It was not unusual for the voyage 
'from the metropolis to the Tyne to take a fort- 
‘night or three weeks, in consequence of calm 
weather or contrary winds. Turner, the land- 
scape painter, liked this manner of travelling; 
jand it is probable that during these voyages he 

acquired some of that knowledge which enabled 

him to delineate the various peculiarities of the 
| sea and sky. 

| It is possible now to travel across the broad 
| Atlantic to the United States in a shorter time 
|than it took to go between the Thames and the 
| Tyne. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHTECTS. 

| ‘THE opening meeting of the Royal Institute of 
| British Architects will take place on Monday, 
| November 5, when Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A., will 
|read a paper, entitled, “ Recollections of Sicily.” 





| - 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


| ‘THE conversazione and opening meeting will 
be held this Friday, 26th, in the galleries, Con- 
duit-street.* 

| <A syllabus of papers and subjects for sketches 
‘for the ensuing session has been printed. The 
evenings of November 9th and 23rd will be de- 
'voted to “Consideration of the Subject of Archi- 
tectural Examinations, and Report thereon.” On 
December 7th a paper will be read by Mr. Blom- 
field, M.A., “On the Arrangement of Churches.” 


} 
| 





| pn m= em 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


| THE approaching lecture season at the Archi- 
| tectural Museum will include papers by Mr. J. H. 
| Parker, on “The Architecture of the Eleventh Cen- 
|tury;” Mr. Deputy Lott, on “ The Architectural 
| Antiquities of Guildhall;” Mr. S, C. Hall, on 
i“ The Art of Engraving and Printing Plates ;” 
Mr. William White, on “ Polychrome;” and Mr. 
John Bell, on “ The Relationship of the Fine Arts.” 

Art-workmen should bear in mind that speci- 
mens intended for competition for the prizes for 
modelling, metal-work, wood-carving, coloured 
decoration, and cartoons for painted glass, should 
be sent to the Museum by the Ist of December 
next. 





* We are asked to state that—‘“ Should any member of 
the Association not have received cards of invitation, they 





can be obtained by applying to the honorary secretary, 
Mr, Arthur Smith, at the meeting.”’ 





THE GREAT NORTHERN OUTFALL 
SEWER. 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At the ordinary meeting of the Board of Works 
held last week, tenders were received for the 
execution of the great northern outfall sewer. 
The engineer’s estimate was 635,000/., increased 
from his original estimate of 464,000/., in conse- 
quence of the great advance which has since taken 
place in the price of materials. 

The tenders, when opened, were found to be as 
follows :— 

Mr. G. Todd, jun., Ranelagh Works, Cheyne- 

walk, Chelsea 

Mr. William Webster, Chariton-wharf, Wool- 

wich 

Messrs. George Boulton & Co., Wakefield .. 

Mr. Thomas Brassey, 4, Great George-street 

Mr. Joseph Diggle, 1, Castle-terrace, Dover 

Mr. Edward Thirst, John-street, Chelsea .. 

Messrs. William Hill & Co., 203, Whitecha- 

DB-TVOGE 0.0550 s0200K0 gp eendetoceeebecesex 

Mr. W. Dethick, 77, Great Cambridge-street, 

Hackney-road 
Mr. W. Moxon, 25, Parliament-street 
Mr. George Furness, 36, Great George- 
625,000 

The tender of Mr. Furness was accepted, sub- 
ject to the examination by the Main Drainage 
committee of the sufficiency of the sureties, and 
the ability of Mr. Furness to carry ont the work. 


£699,500 


699,000 
666,666 
661,245 
660,000 
650,000 


649,666 


646,000 
642,000 





CHURCH SCHOOL AT REACH, 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


Ow Thursday, the 18th instant, a School Church 
was opened at Reach, a hamlet situated in the 
two parishes of Swaffham Prior and Burwell, 
Cambridgeshire. 

This little place was of considerable importance 
before the Conquest, being sitnated at one end of 
that wonderful earthwork calied the Devil’s Dyke, 
which is continued hence several miles across the 
open of Newmarket-heath; but, though within 
sight almost of the University of Cambridge, and 
partly in the parish whence its chief revenues are 
derived, and though from it the grand lantern 
of Ely is distinetly visible, such has been the 
neglect with which this place has been treated, 
that no means of grace or education have been 
for centuries provided as far as the Established 
Church is concerned. A waste piece of ground, on 
which stands a ruined gable with some bits of 
tracery in its window jambs, shows that this was 
not always the case ; and now, on this very waste 
spot,—given as a site by the vicar of Burwell 
(virtually by the University of Cambridge),—a 
fitting little edifice testifies to the reviving zeal of 
the Church, and the energy of the vicar of Swaff- 
ham Prior. This gable has been preserved as a 
monument, and forms a picturesque boundary at 
the eastern end. As the building has to serve the 
double purpose of a school on week days, and a 
church on Sundays, it required more care in the 
planning, and greater attention to the details 
than is usually given to a country school-house. 

A parallelogram, 50 feet by 20 feet, isterminated 
by a central arch of wood tracery, and two small 
ones of clunch, with red brick voussoirs onisolated 
columns, beyond which is a small apse. In front 
of one of these small arches, is the desk; in the 
other the pulpit, which is also of clunch. Small 
transepts, 16 feet wide, contain respectively an 
infants’ gallery, and the fixed desks, while a small 
vestry, and space for the harmonium, complete the 
arrangements. 

At the west end are double doors, with an 
enclosed lobby for caps and bonnets. The fire- 
places are at the angles of the transepts, and, 
being four in number, are consequently small and 
unobtrusive. The windows are both single and in 
pairs, with pointed heads, except the west window, 
which is three-light under one arch, with a pierced 
einquefoil over filled with stained glass. At the 
east end also, is a stained-glass window, represent- 
ing. the Good Shepherd, by Messrs. Lavers & 
Barrand ; but, except this, all the windows (by 
Rees & Baker) are in ornamental patterns of green 
and violet tinted glass. The walls are of clunch, 
a material peculiarly good in this neighbourhood, 
with red and white bricks in the voussoirs of 
arches, cornice weatherings of buttresses, &c. 
Casterton stone has been used for the columns, 
the west window, and part of bell-turret, which 
surmounts the west gable. This is prepared for a 
clock, so that in the end the whole building will 
be much more complete than the generality of 
village schools, Ventilation is provided for at 
the wall-plates, by several gratings inserted im the 
walls beneath the eaves,—opened or closed at 
pleasure from the inside,—while half the win- 
dows open as casements. 

The total cost, including pulpit, bell, stoves, &c., 
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but exclusive of desks and benches, is under 600/. 
The architect is Mr. Charles Forster Hayward ; 
and the builders are Messrs. Bell, of Cambridge. 

It may be interesting to add that Swaffham 
Prior is commonly called Swaffham-two-churches, 
on account of there being two churches in the 
same churchyard. One of these is now a pictur- 
esque ruin, with the remains of a transitional 
Norman tower, commencing on a square base and 
becoming successively octagonal and polygonal, 
and formerly crowned with a low spire. The tower 
of the other church, which is the only portion of 
the old building remaining, is also a curious 
example of a Perpendicular octagonal belfry on 
a square base. All the churches in this neigh- 
bourhood, however, are worthy of a visit, and that 
at Burwell is particularly fine. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Stamford.—The new reredos in St. Mary’s 
Church, Stamford, says the Lincolnshire Chronicle, 
extends the whole width of the chancel, and con- 
sists of a series of Early English pointed trefoil- 
headed arches, springing from shafts of polished 
serpentine marble, on moulded alabaster bases, 
standing upon a cill of Clipsham stone, and repre- 
senting an arcade of eight compartments. In the 
four centre compartments there are the Lord’s 
Prayer, Ten Commandments, and Belief, illu- 
minated in gold and colours: the whole is sur- 
mounted by a horizontal moulded cornice. The 
spandrils of the heads are filled with carvings, by 
Mr. R. Tinkler, jun., of natural foliage represent- 
ing the vine, ivy, wheat, oak, maple, nut, and 
geranium. The two ends contain carvings of 
butterflies. The capitals of the shafts are bell- 
shaped, having stems springing from the neck 
moulding, and finished with knobs of leaves and 
flowers. In the centre spandril there is the sacred 
monogram, “I. H. C.” with a representation of 
the vine entwining each letter. The cornice, 
heads, capitals, tablets, and bases are worked out 
of alabaster procured from the quarries of Tut- 
bury, Leicestershire. The space from the cill of 
the reredos to the floor is filled with Minton’s 
chocolate-coloured encaustic tiles. The whole is 
the work of Mr. Tinkler. Further improvements 
in this church are required. 

Bassingham.—The old church at Bassingham, 
which for years past has been falling into decay, 
has been reopened, after undergoing a restoration. 
The architect employed was Mr. J. H. Hakewill, 





from the intersection of which rises a plain slated 
spire to the height of 100 feet from the ground. 
The windows throughout the church are filled 
with tracery; and those in the clerestory are 
elevated by means of dormer gables, so as to appear 
externally over the ridge of the aisle roofs. These, 


which, in stone and metal, there are upwards 
of twenty in number. The body of the 
church is filled with open benches; and in the 
chancel there is an organ recess, and seats and 
desks for the choir. The organ was provided by 
Messrs. Bevington, of London. The pulpit is of 
stone, and the prayer-desk and lectern of pierced 
and twisted ironwork. The architects of the 
building were Messrs. Hine & Evans, of Notting- 
ham; and the builder, Mr. J. E. Hall, of 
Nottingham. Mr. Toft was clerk of the works. 

Ipswich.—St. Clement’s Church, Ipswich, has 
been reopened, after being enlarged and restored. 
The works were commenced in April, and include 
a new chancel and vestry ; the site of the old vestry 
being now part of the church. These alterations, 
with a rearrangement of some of the old pews, give 
about 200 sittings. The roofs of the nave and 
aisles, which were much out of repair, some of the 
principal timbers being quite decayed, have been 
reconstructed and covered with slates instead of 
the old lead. The walls of the clerestory have 
been refaced with flintwork, and the old patterns 
of stone tracery over the surface restored; the 
stonework and glazing of the windows (twelve on 
each side) being new. The seats in the chancel 
are formed in open benches of oak, with tracery 
and poppy-heads: the altar-rail is oak, carved. 
The ceiling is boarded, and the roof constructed 
with solid arched principals of timber, resting on 
moulded corbels, the timber and boarding being 
stained and varnished. The east window, of five 
lights, is filled with stained glass, by Heaton & 
Butler ; and below it is a new stone reredos. The 
work has been executed by Mr. H. B. Smith, 
builder, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. F. Barnes, architect, at the cost 
of about 1,400/. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING. 


Crawley.—The chief stone of a new church has 
been laid here, in a meadow adjoining the village. 
The ground is given, and the building, costing 
upwards of 2,000/., is to be provided, by Mr. F. 
Blunt. 





architect to the Church-Building Society ; and Mr. 
Huddlestone, of Lincoln, builder, contracted for | 
carrying out the work. The north arcade, which | 
was partly Early English and partly Norman, has | 
been taken down and reconstructed, the old 

Norman arch, which was in a good state of pre- | 
servation, being 
have been placed at the side of the old one. 


in the same position as they were before. The 
parapets on the nave and aisle have been taken 
down and restored, twelve new pinnacles being 
added to the nave, and placed on the old bases. A 
new chancel arch, with coping and cross on the 
apex, has been erected, and a new coping and 
cross have also been added to the chancel. The 
whole of the windows in the church have been 
taken out and restored, and reglazed with cathe- 
dral glass, A new tower arch has been added. 
The oak roof of the nave, north and south aisles, 
and porch, have been taken off and restored. New 
oak doors have been added to the south and north 
entrances, and to the tower. The inside of the 
church has been fitted up with open benches. The 
whole of the fittings of the nave and aisles are of 
fir. The nave and aisles have been paved with 
6-inch black and red Staffordshire bricks, and the 
chancel with Minton’s 4-inch square brick. The 
building will be heated by one of Simpson & Co.’s 
apparatus. The total cost of the restoration is 
upwards of 1,200/. 

Farnsfield—The parish church of New St. 
Michael’s, Farnsfield, has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of Lincola. The edifice stands principally 
on the site of the old church, which was formerly 
of very limited dimensions, and has been entirely 
rebuilt, with the exception of the lower portion of 
the tower, and on a scale commensurate with the 
increased population of the parish. The new edifice 
is in the style of the fourteenth century, and,con- 
sists of a nave, 60 feet by 21 feet ; two aisles, with 
span roof, 60 feet by 15 feet; a chancel, with 
apsidal termination, 21 feet by 19 feet; and a 
poreh and vestry. The tower, which now stands 
at the west end of the south aisle, is connected 
with the same by the opening of the arch. The 
upper, or belfry stage, has been raised; and in it 


Liverpool.—The new church of Holy Cross, 
situated at the junction of Standish-street with 
Great Crosshall-street, has been opened for divine 
service. The edifice forms part of a pile of build- 
ings erected from designs by Mr. Pugin, archi- | 
tect. They consist of a church capable of ac- 


community of the priesthood. At present the 
only noticeable portion of the exterior of the 
church is the western front, which is in the Gothic 
style. The general design consists of a rose win- 
dow set in revelle 5 feet deep, the sill terminating 
in a cornice, beneath which are four windows with 
lancet-headed lights, these being partly intersected 
by the double gables which cover the two prin- 
cipal entrances. These details are bounded by 
two buttresses, which rise to the height of 60 feet, 
and divide the front into three compartments, 
indicating the positions of the nave and aisles. 
The apex of the main western gable is surmounted 
by an open bell-turret of stone, about 45 feet in 
height. The ecclesiastical style of the church merges 
into the domestic architecture of the presbytery, 
though both are brought out in the same line. 
The interior of the church consists at present only 
of nave, north and south aisles, and small chancel, 
the latter in reality being part of the nave; but 
it is intended, we believe, to add either a chancel 
with the aisles or a chancel and transept, making 
the building cruciform. The confessionals are 
recessed into the thickness of the south aisle wall 
instead of protruding into the body of the church. 
The nave is 102 feet long, 70 feet high, about 
30 feet wide, and is separated from the aisles by 
six Gothic arches on either side, resting upon 
columns of polished Drogheda marble, with foliated 
capitals, sculptured in Caen stone, each capital 
being of a different design. The church is lighted 
principally by the clerestory windows, of which 
there are six on each side: they are Gothic, of 
four lights, with cusped tracery. Metal coronx of 
gaslights, supplied by Messrs, Hardman & Co., of 
Birmingham, are suspended from the apex of each 
of the navearches. The church is fitted through- 
out with benches formed of ornamented standards 


erections. The reredos is surmounted by a canopy 
and tabernacle work in Caen stone, polished red 
marble, and Derbyshire alabaster. This work was 
done by E. E. Geflowski, a Pole, resident in Liver- 
pool, by whom and under whose immediate super- 
intendence the whole of the stone carving in the 


with all the gables, are surmounted by crosses, of | church has been executed. The presbytery is 


— = ——— both at the eastern and 
wes ends, and comprises a ref , &e., on 
the basement, a library, parlour, ot ace 
room on the first floor, and numerous bedrooms, 
together with a cloister on each floor. The con- 
tract for the buildings, constructed externally of 
York stone blockers, with dressings of Runcorn 
stone, was taken for something over 5,000/. by 
Mr. Hugh Yates, of this town. The fittings, for 
which Mr. Baines was the contractor, are gene- 
rally of polished pitch pine. 

Penrith.—The Roman Catholic Church here, 
dedicated to St. Catherine, has recently been en- 
larged. The dimensions of the church, as erected 
in 1850, were 18 feet by 40 feet. In 1860 the 
dimensions were more than doubled—the nave 
gaining an addition of 30 feet, with the apse, and 
the north and south transepts being 15 feet by 20 
feet. The style of this latter addition is the Early 
English, besides the main altar enclosed by a 
screen within the a The south transept forms 
a “chapel of the Blessed Virgin ;” and the north, 
a “chapel of St. Joseph.” Above the main altar 
there is a triangular window fitted with Cherubim. 
The two windows have two lights each in the 
north and south side of the apse, containing mono- 
grams of the four Evangelists, and are filled up at 
their heads with emblems of the Agnus Dei and 
the Pelican. The two-light windows above the 
“altar of the Blessed Virgin” in the south tran- 
sept contain, one a figure of our Saviour, and the 
other that of Mary Magdalene. Between these 
lights is a figure of the Virgin, executed and 
painted by artists in Munich. The stained glass 
above the “altar of St. Joseph” is plain, bearing 
monograms of Joseph and our Lord. Between 
these lights is a figure of Joseph. The three 
light windows in the south transept contain seven 
passages of the history of our Lord. The stained 
glass of this window has been executed by Mr. 
Scott, of Carlisle, and the glass of the other win- 
dows by Mr. Barnett, of Edinburgh. Above the 
| screen is a large crucifix, and figures of the Virgin 
and St. John. The forty panels of the ceiling 
are filled with emblematical figures and mono- 
grams and inscriptions of our Lord, the Virgin 
Mary, the Apostles, Mary Magdalene, and of St. 
Catherine, the patroness. These have been de- 





| Signed and executed by Mr. John Seed, the 
| architect. 


Guernsey.—The tower of St. Joseph’s Church, 
Guernsey, has been provided with a bell, the gift 


in used, Two new arches | commodating about 800 persons, and a presby- _of a generous person, who has presented a large 
The | tery, &c., affording accommodation for a numerous 
clerestory windows have been restored, and placed 


sum to clear off a debt on the church. It is in 


contemplation to erect a spire. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Moulsham.—The first stone has been laid of new 
schools about to be erected in connection with St. 
John’s Church, Moulsham, at a cost of 1,500/., from 
plans furnished by Mr. Chancellor. The building 
will stand immediately contiguous to Moulsham 
church, with an elevation towards Moulsham-street. 
It will include a boys’ school, 39 feet 6 inches long 
by 18 feet wide; a girls’ school 33 feet 6 inches 
long by 18 feet wide ; and an infant school 34 feet 
long by 17 feet wide, each room being 12 feet 
high to the plate. The entrance to the boys 
school is by a porch, with hat-room attached on 
the south side; that to the girls’ school, which has 
also porch and bonnet-room, being on the north 
side. The interiors of the school-rooms are to be 
faced throughout with white brick with bands and 
patterns in red brick. The roofs are open timbered 
and boarded, and in the centre of the boys’ school 
rises a bell-turret, which also serves the purpose 
of ventilation. The boys’ school is the principal 
elevation towards the street—two three-light 
pointed windows, with double gable over, and the 
bell-turret rising between, forming the chief fea- 
ture. The exterior is to be faced with yellow 
bricks, with bands and ornamental patterns in red 
and black bricks, and the roofs will be slated with 
blue and red Bangor slates in alternate bands. 

Bridgwater.—We understand, says the Taun- 
ton Courier, that an pene onan, inhabitant of 
Bridgwater has made an offer to the town-clerk, 
with a view to its being laid before the corporation, 
of his readiness to build a town-hall, in accordance 
with plans which have been submitted to the 
council, on the site of the old assize halls. The 
cost of the pro building would be about 








are four traceried windows surmounted by gables, 


of cast-iron, with F seg pitch-pine seats and 
kneeling boards, altars are but temporary 


1,600/., and the condition attached to the offer is, 
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that a lease of the land be granted by the council 
for 75 years, at a nominal rent ;—free use of the 
hall to be given to the corporation for borough 
purposes at all times. 

Newport.—The structures designed for the new 
offices of Lord Tredegar and the Messrs. Bailey’s 
bank, on the site whereon the monument of the 
late Sir Charles Morgan and the bank formerly 
stood, are approaching completion exteriorly, 
according to the Hereford Times, the building 
being completed and the roof laid on. The edifice 
is from the designs of Messrs. Habershon, of 
London, who are the architects to Lord Tredegar. 
The contractor is Mr. John Griffiths, and the 
clerk of works Mr. Dixon. 

Birkenhead.—The gigantic dock at Birkenhead 


with two hours less labour per week ; and will treat upon 
these terms with individaal employers, if the Master 
Builders’ Association as a body do not accept such terms, 
upon a written agreement. These terms to apply to those 
honourable empioyers who have already conceded to our 
previous demands. If these terms are not accepted on or 
before Saturday, the 27th inst., a further suspension of 
labour will continue till 4s. 6d. per day be acceded to— 
even throughout the winter season.” 

At Bath an arrangement has been made, we 
learn (a deputation from the employers having 
met a deputation from the workmen), satisfactory 
to both parties. The employers agree to make an 
immediate advance of 1s. per week on the present 
rate of wages; to give another 1s. from the Ist 
of March next; anda third 1s. from September 
next. The men are to leave work on Saturdays 
| at five o’clock from the Ist of March, and at four 





pieces nailed on. On the joists a course of tiles, 
12 inches long, laid and jointed with mortar 
(bricks 12 inches long and 6 inches wide, 1} inch 
thick, were used in the cases I refer to) ; over the 
tiles a course of Duchess or other slates, bedded 
and jointed in pozzolana mortar; and, lastly, one 
or two courses of tiles, Marseilles or others, 
closely jointed and bedded in pozzolana. One 
course of tiles will do; but, in cases where the roof 
is much used for walking, two courses should be 
laid, and let into the parapet 2 inches. Round 
the walls there may be a skirting of cement or 
glazed tiles. The cost is about 8s. per foot super- 
ficial, exclusive of joists, for this roof. 

The work should, of course, be ‘ormed at a 





| season of the year when it would not be affected by 


is approaching completion, and it is expected that | o’clock from September next. For work executed frost. I have not seen this description of roof 


the water will be let into it in the course of a 


'at three miles from Bath, they will be paid 4d. 


| used at home; but, from what I have seen abroad, 


fortnight’s time. The total water space of the | per day above their ordinary wages, and 64d. per | I think it could be adopted in England, and would 


Great Float is 110 acres, and the lineal space 
round it is upwards of four miles. During its 
formation the contractors, Messrs. Thompson & Co. 
and Messrs. M‘Cormick & Co., removed 2,000,000 
cubic yards of timber. The depth of water will 


be about 9 feet below the old dock sill at Liver- the deputation the employers expressed their | 


pool—amply sufficient 
largest vessels. 

Leith_—The foundation stone of a corn-market 
and general exchange for the town and port of 
Leith has been laid by the Duke of Athole, Grand 
Master Mason of Scotland, with high Masonic 
honours. Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear are the archi- 
tects. The edifice will be erected upon a site at 
the angle of Constitution-street and Baltic-street, 
and will have a plain Roman frontage. The chief 
feature in the design is, of course, the corn-hall or 
exchange, which is a spacious apartment, lighted 
from the roof. The contracts amount to about 
4,0007. 

Jersey.—The foundation-stone of the new hos- 
pital at St. Helier’s, according to the Jersey Times, 
has been laid; and, after the ceremony, the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Le Cras & Le Gros, gave a banquet 
to their workmen, ninety in number, in the large 
room of their carpentery, in Sand-street; Mr. 
Thomas Gallichan presiding. 


for the requirements of the 








THE STRIKE IN BRISTOL AND BATH. 


Bristol.—We regret to learn that the hopes of 
arriving at a settlement of the dispute between 
the masters and operative masons of this city have 
been dispelled. 

At a meeting of the Master Builders’ Association, 
it was resolved,— 


“ That if the operative masons now on strikeare desirous 
of having the present dispute referred to arbitration, a 
communication to that effect, addressed to the secretary, 
will be acceded to by this Association, and that the mem- 
bers elected to arbitrate should consist of six master 
masons, and six operative masons, with a chairman 
mutually agreed on.” 


To this the secretary of the operatives replied,— 


“T am instructed to state that a deputation of six 
operative masons are elected for that purpose, to attend 
at any time or place agreeable to your Association. ! 
am further instructed to state, in reference to a ‘ chair- 
man mutually agreed on,’ that there is no necessity to 
call in a separate party for any such purpose, well know- 
ing that the dispute entirely belongs to master and 
operative masons. 


who meet to discuss the question at issue.” : 
On which, October 17th, the Master Builders 
Association resolved, as follows :— 


“ That this Association having made a second offer of 
arbitration to operative masons now on strike, on pur- 
pose to meet the objections last urged by them; and 
having exhausted all means to bring about a tair and 
equitable solution of the present differences, regret that 
no other course is open to them but to adjourn the 
present meeting until this day month.” 


It was also unanimously resolved,— 


‘« That the thanks of this meeting be presented to all 
those employers and architects who have kindly allowed 
their work to remain suspended ; and trust they will still 
continue their support to the master builders, in resisting 
the unjust demands of the operative masons.”’ 


Since then the operatives have issued an 
address, wherein, justifying their refusal to the 
proposed appointment of a chairman, they say :— 


‘They know the relative position with themselves and 
their employers, and freely admit that the employer is 
open to make his own terms with the workmen, and to 
obtain their labour as cheap as he can, while the men are 
as perfectly free to obtain a fair and honest remuneration 
for their services. No third party has any right to step 
in and say that the employers should do this, or that the 
employed should do that. Any such interference would be 
both unjust and prove fatal to the interests of all.”’ 

And they append the following resolution, termi- 
nating with an unwise threat :— 

“ That the resolutions of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion are calculated to mislead the public mind, and also 
the employers not belonging to the ‘ Association:’ we 
therefore agree to resume labour at 4s. 6d. per day till 
Nov. 13, 1860, and from that date to Feb. 6, 1861, at 4s. 
per day, and at the latter date advance to 4s. 6d. per day, 





The masons are, therefore, willing | 
that a chairman be appointed from the twelve parties | 


| day for work done at a distance of six miles. 
| When at work in the country at a less distance 
than three miles, they are to proceed thither in 
their employers’ time, and to return in their own 
time. We understand that at the interview of 


readiness to render the men every assistance in 
| establishing reading-rooms and libraries. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS, 


| .M. Worutey, of Aix-la-Chapelle, a member 
of the French Academy of Sciences, has sent 
| them in specimens of a new process for enlarging 
photographs, taken on collodion, either by solar 
|or electric light. M. Wothley states that he 
arrives at these results by a series of manipula- 
tions, constituting almost a new art.. “By means 
of a heliostat he directs a broad pencil of 


| parallel rays upon the negative impression. The | 


light, in passing through, forms a wide cone 
| of diverging rays, which casts the enlarged image 
|on a sheet of prepared paper. The impression 
| thus obtained may be of almost any dimensions : 
| M. Wothley has produced some eight feet by five. 
| The exposure to the light lasts about twenty-five 
| minutes. For washing and fixing the impression 
he employs various dexterous manipulations, ren- 
dered necessary by the large surface operated on. 
Some time since it was suggested, in the 
| Builder, that by the successive enlargements of 
daguerreotypes or photographs of the moon, and 
the use of good microscopes to the enlarged copies, 
our knowledge of the intimate nature of the lunar 
surface might be enlarged. Now seems to be the 
time for such an investigation; unless, indeed, 
something still remains to be done in the obtain- 
ment of what we may call an infinitesimally true 
ground for the photographic or daguerreotype 
| representation. Collodion yields by no means a 
| delicate ground when examined with the micro- 
scope. Portraits thus look as if they were rough 
masks of unvarnished paper-mash. The metallic 
| surface of the daguerreotype forms a truer ground- 
| surface ; but that depends on the imperfect pro- 
| cess of polishing. Could such a surface as that of 
liquid metal or glass itself be made available it 
|might do. Would not sheets of prepared gela- 
tine be a hopeful subject for experiment in this 
direction ? 
| Apropos of photographic progress, the Naples 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph saw an 
Englishman quietly engaged, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, in photographing a part of the scene of 
action between the Neapolitans and Garibaldians, 
the artist being himself at the moment under a 
heavy fire: on inquiry it was found that Major 
Stuart Wortley was the amateur photographer. 














CONSTRUCTION OF FLAT ROOFS. 


In reference to some remarks which recently 
appeared in the Builder, relative to flat roofs, I 
beg to send a description of one, some of which 
have been fixed under my superintendence, and 
for which I can speak as to durability, soundness, 
and being perfectly stanch. Many of the roofs 
of houses in Spain, Gibraltar, Malta, and other 
hot climates, are so constructed, affording a pro- 
menade, fresh air, and view of the surrounding 
scenery to the occupants, in the cool of the 
evenings and at sunset, which in these parts is 
very beautiful. In some places where ground is 
scarce and dear, the roofs are fitted up with dry- 
ing-posts, and form a good place for a laundry. 

It often occurs that for porches and other 
places a flat roof becomes more a matter of neces- 
sity than choice, and for such I would recommend 
the following :— 

Joists laid as for a floor, 12 inches from centre 
to centre: they may be fixed with the required 





fall (the same as for lead), or with wedge-shaped 


| be found cheaper than lead, and seldom require 
|repair. It may be used in buildings with or 
| without a parapet: in the latter case it should 
| pass over the walls, and project 3 inches. 


| Gibraltar. G. D. 





PAINTING STONE. 


Srr,—You will, no doubt, be surprised to learn 

that men are now busy painting those fine close- 
| grained, free-stone columns in front of the Glasgow 
| Exchange! So much for taste, and science, and 
the skill of our architects, and the benefit derived 
from holding meetings and talking of what was 
| said in olden times and what is done now; and at 
| one of which meetings you have the address deli- 
| vered by our worthy learned sheriff in your last 
| journal. But to what effect has either that meeting 
| or the large meeting of the Social Science Associa- 
| tion been to develope or cultivate a taste for stone 
architecture, of which we were justly proud, and 
would be still, if it were not made to look like 
stucco, as is the case now? You kindly took 
notice of a former note from me regarding those 
fine single stone pillars (painted) in the interior 
of the Exchange. As the rage is decidedly for 
painting stone buildings, there is a dread of our 
cathedral meeting the same fate some day; and 
this induces me again to solicit your influence in 
staying the practice of effacing these fine buildings. 
What is to be done? One may suggest, but who 
can prevent ? Stone, Not Brick. 





SPECULATIVE BUILDING IN THE 
SUBURBS. 
WE willingly insert the following :— 


Sir,—Let me entreat you to visit and caution 
the public against the vile speculative houses being 
run up for sale in parts of Islington. To form 
the roads all sorts of refuse have been shot, from 
which every bat or morsel of brick is picked out 
and used for party walls and foundations. Did I 
say foundations? Well, let me explain. Between 
two scaffold-boards they place some brick rubbish, 
and a little lime and gravel to bind it, on which 
they build the house. Mind you, no trench is dug 
and filled up with concrete, but in this way the 
foundation is higher than the surrounding soil. 
Although sand is on the estate, the mortar is 
mixed up of road drift: discharging arches are 
the exception, not the rule: in fact, the whole of 
the system pursued is of the vilest character 
(except in one respect, which is,—I believe each 
house has its own separate drainage). Again, 
why are the chimney-bars so often absent ? Why 
duffing building still goes ou without let or hinder- 
ance astonishes many besides myself. If byexposure 
we can only get one brick better bonded and laid 
we may do some good. The price asked and rent 
obtained for these structures command, in many 
cases, good sound materials and skilled labour. 
But why trouble you agzin, who year after year 
have so bravely written upon the subject ? for 
proof, see Vol. XVII., No. 834; but pray visit 
Kingsland, and afterwards Holloway. 

I have often thought if a printed form of war- 
ranty or questions could be published for the use 
of house-buyers, to be signed by the builder or 
seller, we might compel district surveyors to be 
vigilant, and we might stop the doings of 

“THE DvFFING BUILDER.” 

Our correspondent is wrong in supposing there 
is necessarily any want of vigilance on the part 
of the district surveyor. In the very cases to 
which he alludes, we know personally that the 
district surveyor has sought by all available 
means to prevent the proceedings alluded to, but 
has small power to compel. Take the question of 
concrete, for example. The Act says “ the founda- 
tion shall rest upon solid ground, or upon con- 








crete, or upon other solid substructure.” The 
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answer to any summons for irregularity in the 
case alluded to would be “the house does rest on 
concrete,” and no police magistrate would convict. 
Unfortunately, moreover, in other cases where the 
Act seems to give power, some of the magistrates 
think it right to exercise their ingenuity to dis- 
cover grounds for not enforcing it. Witness 
some recent preposterous decisions in respect of 
warehouses containing more than 216,000 cubic 
feet, undivided by a party wall. As to chimney- 
bars, these are constantly taken out after the sur- 
veyor has seen them put in, by which means more 
harm is done to the work than if they had not 
been used. 





DAMP ON WALLS: A QUERY. 


S:z,—On my return home one evening, at 11 o’clock, 
I found the walls of my drawing-room saturated with 
damp, the wall paper blistered, and drops of discoloured 
water trickling down and spoiling the decoration. The 
singular part of the affair was this, that the dampness 
appeared only on that portion of the walls (all round the 
room) that was on a level with the lights in the gas 
chandelier. These batswing lights are six in number, 
arranged in a circle in the centre of a room 12 feet high, 
22 feet long, and 14 feet broad. The damp on the walls 
was about a foot in breadth: above and below this band 
the wall was quite dry. The looking-glasses also hada 
band of wet of the same breadth, and on the same level. 
We have lighted fires, and continued them since, but of 
no avail, as the damp remains constantly in the same 
place. This effect cannot possibly be produced by any 
action on the external surface of the walls. 

If any of your practical readers can explain the cause, 
and suggest a remedy, they will greatly oblige. 

The house has been built and tenanted for ten years, 
but was newly papered twelve months since, the wall | 
having been previously painted and flatted. 

A Susscrisper For Seven YEARS. 


*,* Continue the fires. 





“TOUTING SURVEYORS.” 

Sirx,—Your journal, some few weeks back, held up to ob- 
joquy the nefarious practices of this class of men, who in 
truth have no right to the name of surveyor. I hope, for 
the sake of the legitimate portion of the profession, you | 
will always find a space to show up quacks. It becomesa 
well-known truth to the architect (as well as to the re- 
spectable surveyor) that these worthies more frequently 
than not damnify the efforts of an architect who may un- 
fortunately have allowed them to take off quantities from 
his drawings; for, as they don’t understand the busi- 
ness sufficiently to bear investigation, they generally add 
**so much” to make up for any error. The poor architect 
has nothing but odium thrown upon his time, talent, and 
labour ; and the job, more frequentiy than not, is aban- 
doned, and the architect left to seek for redress by an 
expensive action at law. 

The local Kensington and Chelsea paper of last week 
has the following bearing on this subject :— 

*“PanocniaAL Buitpines, Enury WHarr, 
EXTRAORDINARY STATEMENT. 

Mr. Rickman’s letter (the Board’s surveyor) states 
that he considered for this building that 4,6u07. was an 
ample sum, Mr. Woodruff’s contract (as made out by 
& ——), was 5,4971."" 





, ad ’ 
Mr. Rickman stated, in addition to the revelation in his 
letter, that there were 5,400 feet of flooring too much ; 
indeed, there was more than enough to cover over the 
wharf ground, as well as the inside; but this was a mere 
prima facie glance at the exorbitant amount of the tenders, 
which convinced him they were beyond all reason. 

Mr. Westerton stated that the estimates from the quan- 
tities were swarming with the most gross errors. ‘There 
was, in the brickwork alone to the chimney-stacks, 12 
rods of brickwork too much, and other matters in like 
proportion. So you will please to make this known to the 
profession in general. OBSERVER, 





THE “RBUILDER’S” LAW NOTES, 


Infringement of Patent.—An inventor, in his 
specification respecting a patent for the applica- 
tion of centrifugal force to certain portions of a 
machine for “roving” cotton, put in a general 
claim for the invention of such application of 
centrifugal force. He afterwards entered a dis- 
claimer of all applications of the principle of 
centrifugal force except by certain means described 
in the specification. It appeared that another 
person had used a similar machine, in which 
centrifagal force was used in another manner. It 
was held by the House of Lords that the dis- 
claimer limited the general claim and left the 
patent good to the extent reserved, but only to 
that extent. Lord Wensleydale laid it down that 
the opinion of scientific witnesses, as to whether 
there has been an infringement, though often 
received, is, strictly speaking, inadmissible, and, 
if objected to, ought to be rejected. If the ques- 
tion turn on the construction of the specification, 
it is a question of law for the judges; but where 
the question turns on the extent to which one 
machine imitates another in that which is the 
alleged invention, it is a matter for the jury.— 
Higgins v. Seed. 

Joint-Stock Company.—A shareholder in a 
joint-stock company which had been ordered to 
be wound up was subsequently discharged under 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Acts withont noticing the 
company in his schedule. A call was made in 
respect of debts incurred before his discharge, but 
not proved till after that event. In settling the 


list of contributories the name of such shareholder 
was held to be correctly retained.—Zr parte 
Parbury. 

orking Mines near a Railway.—A railway 
company was empowered by its special Act to 
take land, the minerals to be reserved to the 
vendors ; but the working of them not to be detri- 
mental to the railway. By one clause the owners 
of the minerals, on working them up to within 
twenty yards of the company’s buildings, might 
require the company to purchase the minerals; or, 
on their refusal, he might work them, provided he 
did no avoidable damage. Under these circum- 
stances some land was taken by the company. 
Under this land there was a coal mine which had 
not been worked for a long time, and which had 
been forty years under water. The shaft was far 
from the land over which the railway passed, and 
this land was supported partly by some pillars left 
in the mine and partly i the hydrostatic pres- 
sure of the water in the shaft. The company 
built a bridge of great weight and length over the 
purchased land. Twenty years after the comple- 
tion of the bridge the descendant of the former 
owner of the land threatened to draw off the 
water and to work the mine. The company sought 
to restrain him by injunctions, and it was held 
that, though he might lawfully work the mine, he 
would be lable for any damage resulting from the 
removal of the soil under the railway; but that he 
would not be liable for any damage caused by the 
withdrawal of the hydrostatic pressure, for that 
he had a right to drain the shaft.— North-Eastern 
Railway Company v. Elliott. 





RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING. 

VENTILATION.— W. Williams, Merthyr Tydvil- 
Dated 29th February, 1860.—This invention con- 
sists in constructing cast-iron cylinders or ex- 
hausters, having a piston in each somewhat similar 
to the ordinary blowing cylinders in common use. 
Each cylinder has at the top and bottom thereof 
a suitable chamber or chambers fitted with air- 
valves, either of leather, vulcanised india-rubber, 
or other suitable material. Im the upstroke of 
the piston the air which is drawn into each 
cylinder is on the return stroke driven therefrom 
through the outlet valves. 

Biocks or Bricks ror Buitpina PurposEs. 
M. Craufurd, Kinson Clay Pottery, near Pocle. 
Dated 27th March, 1860.—-The patentee proposes 
to form the pieces of which a building is composed 
of any superficial shape or area that may be re- 
quired, but in a tubular form, the thickness of 
the sides being proportioned to the pressure to be 
sustained, whereby the amount of surface bearing 
would be obtained with a great saving of the ma- 
terial employed; and instead of trusting, as at 
present, to that and the use of mortar to prevent 
any slipping of one piece over another, he makes 
openings in the inner sides of these tubular pieces, 
into which other pieces of any convenient size or 
shape may be inserted and arranged, always so as 
to intersect the junction of two or more of the 
external pieces, so that it will be impossible to 
move one of these from the other without taking 
out or breaking the inner tie or ties. 

Piastic MovuLpED Materiats FoR Buripine 
Pvreoses.— C.F. Bielefeld, Gower-street, London. 
Dated 19th March, 1860.—This invention consists 
in combining fibrous materials with water-glass 
(solution of silica in alkali), lime, and clay. In 
making or preparing plastic compounds of the 
materials above mentioned, some one or more of 
the other materials hereafter mentioned are gene- 
rally used, according to the nature of the com- 
pound desired to be produced. These other ma- 
terials are ground glass, ground lava, or pumice- 
stone, or ground marble or quartz, or carbonate 
and sulphate of lime, ‘oxide of zinc and other 
metals, magnesia, ochres, and other earths con- 
taining like properties. The coarser ground 
matters above mentioned give mass, and the oxides 
of zinc and other metals, ochres and other earths, 
modify or give colour, as well as mass, to the com- 
pounds of the other matters, 

PortaBLE Buitpines.—G. J. Calvert, York, 
and C. L. Light, Parliament-street, London. 

Dated 22nd March, 1860.—The patentees first 
form foundation shoes, consisting of a screw 
having a gaining thread, or thread of variable 
angle, cast or wrought upon it, and above the 
screw a sole-plate or loose plate, which supports 
either an iron standard or a socket, and one or 
more pockets for receiving the horizontal beams 
and upright posts or standards of the building. 
They prefer to commence the thread at the point 





of the screw, where they make it very narrow, and 





to increase the breadth of it, and increase also the 


angle which it makes with the axis of the screw as it 
rises from the point towards the sole or base plate, 
the greatest diameter of the screw being equal to 
two-thirds of the diameter of the base plate. The 
principal standards are supported directly by the 
screwed foundation shoes, and the intermediate 
standards are tenoned into mortises formed in 
horizontal beams, which extend from one founda- 
tion shoe to the next, and which are held at either 
end by the pockets before mentioned. Framed 
panels form the wall, and are dropped down from 
above between the standards, being held in posi- 
tion by tongues or fillets of hard wood or other 
suitable material. These framed panels are formed 
hollow, and are composed, by preference (although 
not necessarily) of Bielefeld’s fibrous slab, which 
secures the interior of the building from extremi- 
ties of temperature. The edges of the fibrous 
panels are received in rabbets formed in the 
wooden framing of the panel. The roofing is com- 
posed of grooved rafters, the grooves of which 
hold canvassed slabs of the aforesaid fibrous mate- 
rial, or a roofing of any other suitable material. 
The whole of the fibrous slabs are waterproofed 
with a suitable composition. Buildings constructed 
in the aforesaid manner are,said to be exceedingly 
light and portable, and easily put together without 
the aid of skilled labour. The invention also con- 
sists in the employment of a gaining screw for 
fencing posts, gate-posts, and other purposes, 








VENTILATION OF HOUSES. 


Srm,—The importance of ventilation is now so 
generally understood, that those portions of your 
paper which relate to the supply of fresh air to 
houses, and the removal of impure air, are among 
the most interesting. 

Arnott’s valves were a very valuable discovery ; 
but the objection to them is the frequent escape 
of smoke and dirt from the chimney. These 
drawbacks have caused many to discontinue the 
use of them. In new houses this nuisance can be 
avoided by building up a shaft or flue expressly 
intended for the escape of air only, by the side of 
the chimney flues. I don’t know how often this 
is done, but it ought to be made compulsory in 
all new houses, 

What is the best remedy in houses already 
built, and not provided with such flues? At 
present, the only plan which occurs to me is an 
opening in the centre of the ceiling, which might 
be concealed by an ornament, and air-bricks in 
the walls, allowing the air from the room to pass 
between the floors into the open air. Will this 
be attended with an inconvenient down-draught 
of cold air from without, which in a low room 
might prove unpleasant ? 

I shall be glad to see some remarks on this 
subject from one of your experienced wae 

ALUS, 





Books Receibed, 

All Round the World: an illustrated Record of 
Voyages, Travels, and Adventures, in all Parts 
of the Globe. Edited by W. F. Ainsworth, 
F.R.G.S., &e. London: Marsh, Fleet-street. 

Tu1s new series promises well to form an enter- 

taining and valuable work. It will not merely 

constitute a record of the experiences of a single 
voyager, traveller, or adventurer, but a compila- 
tion from all that is most interesting and curious 
in the narratives, already written, of the expe- 
riences of many voyagers, travellers, and adven- 
turers, in all parts of the globe, selected and col- 

laborated by an accomplished editor, Mr. W. F. 

Ainsworth, the well-known traveller. The work, 

it would appear, will be plentifally illustrated. 

The first part is devoted chiefly to the Holy Land. 

At the close of it, a section is begun on “Sicily as 

it is.” 





VARIORUM. 


Tue Quarterly Review, for October, contains 
several articles of considerable importance and 
interest. One of these is on “ Competitive 
Examinations; ” another on our “Iron Sides and 
Wooden Walls;” and a third, under the title of 
“ Deaconesses,” relates to the question of female 
employment. The article on “ Competitive Ex- 
aminations” is by no means favourable to this mode 
of appointment to offices in the civil service ; and 
certainly a strong memory, or even a good edu- 
cation, does not necessarily imply the possession of 
temperance, justice, diligence, and all the public 
virtues. We should be inclined even to go & 
little farther, and to maintain that learning is the 
lowest and most superficial of the three great 
faculties—learning, talent, and genius—into which 
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Coleridge and others have, with pretty fair accu- 
racy and comprehensiveness, divided the intel- 
lectual or sciential aspect of the threefold mind,— 
sciential, sentient, and potential. A capability of 
responding with ready tact and memory to the ques- 
tions of the examiners, therefore, can disclose but 
avery small chink of the “light within.” Neverthe- 
less the system has its advantages, rightly admin- 
istered, and opens the door to unaided ability. 
The author of the article on our “ Iron Sides and 
Wooden Walls” maintains the superiority of iron 
ships for the navy, and states that these only are 
capable of withstanding the vibration caused by 
the screw, which shakes wooden ships, he says, to 
pieces. There is one important point which ought 
not to be lost sight of, however : that is, the sud- 
denness with which iron ships founder and sink : 
carefully constructed, and as carefully kept, com- 
partments might do much to obviate this disad- 
vantage.——There are also articles of varied in- 
terest in the Edinburgh Review. “The Churches 
of the Holy Land” is an especially interesting 
and able one, in which the writer resists Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s ingenious theory on the subjectof the Holy 
Sepulchre, the history of which is practically in 
itself the history of the churches of the Holy 
Land. In reference to this perplexed question, 
there is one collateral point which ought, we 
think, to be well considered; namely, the fact that 
caves, rocky crypts, or cells, beneath temples were a 
feature in some Gentile religions: there were 
round temples, too, with such sacred caves beneath 
them ; in which, moreover, as in most if not all 
others, mysteries of death and resurrection were 
enacted. Even the Mexican Aborigenes, according 
to Mackey’s Lexicon [article, “American Mys- 
teries ”], had a temple with cavernous excavations 
beneath, in which mysteries of “regeneration ” 
through “the path of death” were practised ; one 
horrible feature of which consisted in throwing 





down, into the presence of the aspirant to initia- 
tion, a sacrificed human victim still in the agonies 
of death, from the high altar of the temple into | 
the cavern under the altar. Indeed, the Gentile | 
rites in general comprised manifestations of | 
death, real or simulated, with funereal rites | 
and lamentations, followed up by resurrective | 
representations and rejoicings. And that there | 
are strictly Gentile, as well as Mahomedan, | 
elements in the question at issue in respect to| 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which ought | 
to be taken into account by all who discuss this | 
question, there can be no doubt. Thus Eusebius, | 
in his “ Life of Constantine,” states, in general | 
terms, that wicked men had choked the holy | 
sepulchre or cave with earth, covered it with a} 
high mound afterwards paved, and built upon it a} 
tomb for dead souls, in the shape of a temple of 
Aphrodité. Socrates also speaks of a temple of | 


Aphrodité over the sepulchre, and Dion Cassius | 
attributes to Hadrian a temple of Jupiter built on | 


the site of the Jewish temple itself. We merely | 
wish here to indicate to others the point referred | 
to—not to draw any inference from it on) 
either side of the argument, far less to dis- | 
cuss its bearings on the whole question. 
The number of deaths arising from the burning of | 
ladies’ dresses, especially since they became literally | 
“swells ” with steel hoops and crinoline, is really 
lamentable. The Registrar-General, writing on 
this subject in March last, says,—“ The fires of 
Smithfield, and the Suttee fires of India, have 
been extinguished; but the fires of our own 
hearths destroy hundreds, and deform thousands, 
of English women and children annually. As- 
suredly some remedy may be found. Why are 
combustible dresses carelessly worn? Eight per- 
sons should not be burnt to death in seven days 
(in London alone). Such deaths can scarcely be | 
considered inevitable accidents.” Her Majesty, it 
may be remembered, referred this subject, in 
November, 1858, to Professor Graham, the 
chemist, and Master of the Mint; and he ap- 
pointed Messrs. Versmann & Oppenheim, to in- 
vestigate the subject experimentally. The result 
was, the discovery of two chemical agents suitable 
as blaze-proofers, if we may so call them, for 
the combustible fabrics used for women’s attire. 
One of these agents is sulphate of ammonia, 
which is now used in the manufacturing process 
of woven fabrics that require no ironing, such as 
book muslins, tarlatans, net and lace curtains, &c. 
The other is tungstate of soda, which is sold for 
domestic use under the name of “ the ladies’ pre- 
server.” Information as to the mode of using 
this useful agent can be had from a tract now 
before us, titled “ Description of the Ladies’ Life 
Preserver,” &c., and issued by Messrs. Briggs & 
Co., at 20, Great Peter-street, Westminster. 
A pamphlet titled “The [ron-band Gabion, and its 
Applicability to various Military Field Purposes ;” 











by Sergeant-major John Jones, Royal Engineers 
(Fordham, Chatham, printer), gives an account of 
an article which appears to be of singular and 
varied use in military operations. The tedious 
multiplication of the basket-like gabions at the 
Crimea will be remembered. By the use of iron- 
band instead of wicker or bamboo, two men can 
now, it seems, make a gabion in less than five 
minutes ; whereas the wicker gabion takes three 
men three hours. The bands are prepared with 
buttons and slots, and they are capable of being 
converted into suspension bridges, hospital bed- 
steads, ambulance litters, network for military 
obstacles, and field stabling and hutting. They 
are also light and portable, and can be packed in 
small compass, and must constitute a most im- 
portant element in future field practice—— 
“* Development of Christian Architecture in Italy,” 
by Sebastian Okely, A.M. (Longman & Co.), is 
before us for early notice. We have also received 
G. Barclay’s “ Monograms ;” “The Wit and Wis- 
dom of the Rev. Sidney Smith” (Longman & Co.) ; 
“The Progressive Screw as a Propeller in Navi- 
gation,” by Julian John Révy, C.E. (Weale, 
Holborn); Stanford’s “ London Guide” (Charing- 
cross); “ The Proceedings of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural and Archeological Society,” 1858, 1859 ; 
Fairbairn’s “Crests of the Families of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” edited by Joseph Maclaren 
(T. C. Jack, Edinburgh); “ Observations on the 
Niagara Railway Suspension Bridge,” by P. W. 
Barlow, F.R.S. (Weale) ; Longman’s superb edition 
of Moore’s “Lalla Rookh,” with sixty-nine illus- 
trations by John Tenniel, 1861 ; and some others. 





Hliscellanen. 


BuritpErs’ BENEVOLENT INsTITUTION.— The 
13th anniversary dinner of this association took 
place at the London Taverh, Bishopsgate-street, 
on Thursday evening, as announced; Mr. George 
Plucknett, the president of the year, in the chair. 
The attendance was good, and the dinner passed 
off very satisfuctorily : we shall report next week. 

Aw Iratran Exnipition.—A letter from Turin 
says :—“ Florence is making preparation for a 
grand exhibition, which is to take place next 
summer, and which is to bear the name of the 
‘Italian Exhibition.” Florence gives 100,000f.; 
the Provincial Council of Florence 30,000f. ; Milan, 
20,000f.; Leghorn, 10,000f. ; and Pisa, 7,000f.” 

Tue Srreet Tramway Prosect. — Further 
proposals have been made to the Westminster 
district authorities. Mr. Train has made applica- 
tion to them to be allowed to extend his tram- 
ways to various streets under their jurisdiction, 
such as Oxford-street, Regent-street, Piccadilly, 
Coventry-street, and Pall-mall. Mr. H. Greaves 
applied to be allowed to submit his plan for com- 
bining tramways with gas and other pipes, the 
pipes to form the sleepers under the rail or train. 
His gas-pipe sleepers are patented, and form, he 
says, one continuous structure, so that gas could 
not escape, and each would bear 30 or 40 tons 
weight. By laying such pipes, he urged, the 
breaking up of streets would be obviated, as also 
the contamination of the subsoil by gas escape. 
Both projects were referred to the Works Com- 
mittee of the district for consideration. Mr. Train 
has also applied to the City Sewers Commission 
for permission to construct railways in some of 
the principal thoroughfares in the City. It was 
resolved that he should be invited to appear 
before the court, and answer questions as to his 
project. It is said that a gentleman in Manches- 
ter has taken out letters patent, for a plan of 
what he terms a “perambulating railway.” The 
projector proposes to lay down his line perfectly | 
level with the roadway, each rail not exceeding 
3 inches in width; and in the centre he places a 
grooved rail in which is to run what he terms 
the perambulator, which is simply a wheel 9 inches 
in diameter, centred in a bar hinged to the fore 
axle of the vehicle, and spurred to it on both 
sides, so that when the wheel revolves in the 
groove the axle is always at right angles to the 
rails. This bar is suspended from the splinter 
bar by a strong elastic band, which holds the 
wheel about 4 or 5 inches clear of the road; and 
an upright rod, passing through the footboard, 
and acting on the perambulator, enables the 
driver, when he has fairly adjusted his vehicle 
upon the rails, to depress, by the action of his 
foot, the wheel into the groove of the centre rail, 
and to retain it in position as long as he wishes to 
remain on the metals. It is stated that the 
patentee has obtained permission of the trustees 
of the Pendleton road, Manchester, to lay down 
such a length of line as will suffice to test its 





efficiency and utility. 





THe Grass Trape at StnNpERLAND.—The 
various glass and bottle manufactories at Sunder- 
land, says the Gateshead Observer, are now in full 
operation, and several of the proprietors are 
extending their works. Messrs. J. Hartley & Co. 
amongst others are now building two additional 
cones for the manufacture of sheet glass. 

A NEw PLAN FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
Port oF Bristor.— Mr. Masters, of Bristol, 
architect, has prepared plans which have been 
submitted to the members of the Town Council, 
as offering a means of meeting the desideratum 
of Port Improvement. Mr. Masters’s design is to 
make, at the “horse-shoe” bend in the river, 
between Seamills and the Powder-house, a new 
and much straighter channel, and the curve, com- 
prising the present course of the stream, which 
would be taken off, he would make the site of new 
docks, of considerable area, with the addition of a 
railway running to Bristol. 

ExcaVAtInG TUNNELS.—Mr. Gilbert, Coleorton, 
has invented an apparatus to excavate sewers, 
tunnels, &c., and at the same time to allow the 
building of the required number of rings of brick- 
work, without the aid of timber to prevent the 
slip from above, no more ground being displaced 
than is necessary, these being done as well in 
running sand or new ground as in solid firm 
ground, and effected in the following manner, as 
described by him :—I propose employing a cutting 
shield, of the form of the upper part of the tunnel 
or sewer, and supporting it by suitable framing, 
upon which are powerful screw-jacks, hydraulic 
presses, or other suitable power for the purpose 
of driving said shield forward. The shield travels 
over rollers on the top of the frame, and can be 
made to travel in a straight line, rise, fall, or turn 
a course by means of such rollers. The bearing 
prop or framing at the back of the brickwork 
may be formed in the shape of an X; the lower 
part thereof serving as an entrance passage to a 
wagon-road, where such is required for clearing 
away dirt, or other purposes. 

Batus AND WASH-HOUSES FOR THE City oF 
Lonpoy.—The corporation has not one such insti- 
tution under the shelter of its wings, and therein it 
lags behind the age in its ministration to the poor 
domiciled in the City. It will be in vain to ignore 
the necessity for such institutions on the ground 
of decreasing population and the growth of banks 
and warehouses, because some large districts are 
wholly occupied with residents of the artisan and 
labouring classes. These are put to severe shifts 
if they have any desire to maintain their health 
and personal decency at a fair status: the wives 
have no grass-plots whereon to bleach their linen : 
kitchens and wash-houses are, toa great extent, 
converted into dwelling-rooms ; and, though soap 
may be cheap and water plentiful, the day’s wash 
has either to be done on the roof of the house, or 
on the pavement of the narrow street, while the 
clothes-lines are hung from window to window as 
decorations to the public way.—City Press. 

Tue Potyrecunic Institution, REGENt- 
STREET.—This well-known institution is about to 
make a fresh start for popular support under new 
managers. The building has undergone a renova- 
tion, and will shortly be open to the public. The 
entrance-hall has been rendered fire-proof, and 
additional means of ingress and egress provided. 
The lighting and ventilation, it is said, will be 
accomplished in a new manner, and a cheerful 
style of decoration has been adopted through- 
out the interior. The institution is not to be 
diverted from the laudable purposes for which 
it was originally established. Although the various 
alterations are not yet completed, they were suffi- 
ciently advanced last week to enable Mr. C. 
Dresser, the lecturer on botany at the South 
Kensington Museum, to deliver the introductory 
lecture to the course of study in that interesting 
science. 

DvurHAM AND TyNE BripGe TURNPIKE-ROAD. 
The following tenders for the improvement of the 
road at Chester Dene have been sent in, according 
to the Gateshead Observer :— 

John Kellett, builder, Crook .......... £4,637 0 0 


William Graham, John Macnanght, & 
Matthew Howey Wells, contractors, 


Birtley ...cccccccceccevcccesesseeee 4,028 16 1 
J. W. Bulmer, contractor, Sherbarn 

House, DaFhOM 2... .ccccccsccsccess 3,951 0 0 
Foster & Lawton, contractors, North 

Biddick Hall ooo. cscecccoccccedvccecs 3,890 0 0 
Joseph Nicholson & Co., contractors, 

BemGetAs 06.05. iwvsascdarceots cscs 3,729 0 06 
Edward & Charles Brier, builders, Bishop 

RE ig. nig 4 <cnwndsbnsnee caccens’ 3,700 5 10 


Eden & Dickenson, contractors, Gates- 
Ca 3,374.15 34 
Harrison Hodgson, contractor, Durham 2,995 10 0 
The committee have recommended for acceptance 
the tender of Mr. Harrison Hodgson. 
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Pxevmatic Despatce Company.—At a recent 
meeting of shareholders of the Pneumatic Despatch 
Company, held at Westminster, the chairman, 
Capt. Huish, in the course of the proceedings, said 
they were continuing experiments, not to ascertain 
the power of propulsion by exhaustion, but toascer- 
tain the means by which they could produce a 
revenue at the lowest possible cost. The expe- 
riments had shown most satisfactory results, and 
would be completed in about a fortnight, when 
a tabulated statement would be furnished by 
the engineers to the board. The engineers had 
already informed him that, by the use of the fan, 
which was a most elaborate thing, but very 
economical, they could obtain a speed of thirty 
or forty miles at a very inexpensive cost. Until 


THE BUILDER. 


Biannccncenserenente 





Tur New Horticvrtvrat GarpEns, SovuTH 
KeEnstncton.—The works are making rapid pro- 
gress, and the boundary line of the gardens is 
shown on all sides by the rising arcades. The 


nearly all turned. The north arcades are in 
Portland stone, with a rusticated red-brick pilas- 
ter, which is placed between small Doric stone 
columns. The foundations of the conservatory, 
which is on the north level, are now laid. The 
moulded brick pillars on the middle level are 
several feet above the ground, on both sides, and 
the brick piers on the south, or lower level, are 
nearly at their full height. It is expected that 
| the new council-room for the Horticultural Society 


, will be ready to be occupied in a few weeks: the 





arches of the north arcades on the west side are |" — 


they received the report they would not do any- | pavement and heating apparatus are now in exe- 
thing, but he believed it would be of such a nature | cution. The ornamental front of this structure, 
as would justify the directors in commencing towards Exhibition-road, is not yet commenced. 
operations. The first pipe would be laid from St. | All the heavy earthworks and various levels of the 
Martin’s-le-Grand to Bloomsbury for post-office gardens will be completed, it is said, next week, 
purposes. a ~ planting mse yy oF se yee gr ac 

Worcester Diocesan Apcutrecrurat So- | 5oity have announced that their first flower- 
crety.—The annual meeting of this society has | show is to take place next May, when the arenes 


: | will be sufficiently completed. 

thay fergie ons a Hither Cuaret or St. Aprouing, GuERNSEY.—The 
sen 08 ion. F wi ony Lygon, M.P. Mr. chapel of St. Appoline is situated in the west of 
J. S. Walker, hon. secretary, read the seventh | Guernsey, close by the eenconth, and is of erent 
annual report. The committee expressed their | “tasity. Mr. Dally, in bis “Guide” to.the 

t that there had not been #0 many members Channel Islands, remarks that it is the only one 
died to the cncieter 06 -dusbeg Pamaat yearn aed standing of the many similar ecclesiastical struc- 
that on account of his removal to London, Mr. | Sures in use eared to the erection of the parish 
Theodore Galton had resigned his position as one churches. The interior consists of a plain chamber, 


; te | about 27 feet long by 14 feet 9 inches wide. The 
gr apace ph pe yea ty chapel has two segmental doorways and three 
ey viage- 0 lt yah me my egy n= im and ponderous vaulted roof. The sides of the roof 
Under the head of “ New Buildings and Restora- ‘pom oe oe ee ee ee eee 
psen Apes gthy and critical ant was given | several figures of saints being visible on the south 


in the report cf work done to religious and educa- | wall; and.one, a bishop, on theenst wall. Nothing 


: oy . har is known of the date when the building was 
tional buildings in the district. The Rev. Spo . Par : : 
Cattley, the treasurer, read the financial state- y-ray psi ~ Pat gis ad 
shiely ee _ Ci... Lm me at past sderable | the middle of the tenth century, by the monks, 
distance from the city. He recommended that as | — Th ba py oe ~ ee re a. 
Soe eaittnacele through remocal’ and’ other |i™am in the island silver-gilt chalice belonging 

Suxin chal tin anita ht tees aanedaa to this chapel, round which are the words “ Sancte 
egy iodgge 8 port i? a oe PP . Paule ora pro nobis,” from which it may be in- 
sh. ‘y y: : es *€PYS | ferred that the name of St. Appoline,—unknown 


read a paper by the Rev. E. Trollope, on ft : 
Monastic Gatehouses and Walle, the author of to fame,—is substituted for that of St. Paul. 


‘ : But this chapel is in a very unsatisfactory state 
o i ae ae bod cag encima d of ange ore for “er — to mo a used ‘has a 
their annual excursion to visit and inspect some pein — yeni y= an pine Aggy nn 
of the churches in the diocese. The churches | owed to fall to decay. Te “ _ wi proposad 
Prien Teonageena theta Caen obtiich, ant to repair this chapel, and thus render it fit for 


=e ,public worship, small as it is, there being no 
Beoley, but the last was not visited. frome ghee = ‘t.—_M. 6 


Science AND ART DEPARTMENT PRIZES AT 
Giascow.—The Queen’s honorary prizes awarded ~ 2 
to the students of the chemistry class lately TENDERS 
formed in connection with the Science and Art yor repairs and laying 2,200 feet of 3-inch rubbed York 
Department, in the Secular School, Carlton-place, paving, at the Butchers’ Charitable Institution, Walham- 
Glasgow, were distributed recently on commencing steen ; Mr. Henry McCalla, architect :— 





the second course of instruction. Mr. James London Building Company ...... £325 0 0 
M‘Clelland presided. A large number of persons | a sige dpnreri wansrenev eres oa alae 
interested in the institution were present. The SURI) «don sonukeds toddaddnrcas ae 
chairman stated that at the metropolitan examina- | Bryan ....cececccecccesencrsoece 186 0 0 


| 


tions Mr. Mayer had succeeded in gaining a certi- | 
ficate in chemistry, after being severely examined 


Tenders for alterations to No. 18, Store-street, Bedford. 


by Professor Hoffmann during two days; and that square. Mr. F. F. Holdsworth, architect. Quantities 
he was the only candidate from the north of the *”?? pn neg per tse mere Ae 

border. Mr. Mayer then established, with the | sonny Ov nine te be pyc oo ae a <4 ; ; 
sanction of the Department and the promoters of | Keyes & Head......:...+s0ss0. 887 0 0 

the school, a special class for the study of chemis- | he ee 782 0 0 

try, apart from the regular school studies. Six | nme ene cesuvsevebesencecesese 77 0 0 

out of twelve of the students of this class had | pies ohare acer Saran 


gained Queen’s prizes, nine of the twelve having | r 

A s - | ‘or new school, &c., North ; . Wm. 
previously passed their examination. The chair- Sineston; Mr. E. ¥. Law, Rat Se ee ee 
man then said that these prizes would be dis- | 





tributed after the delivery of an introductory lec- | “7 10 ° 
ture by Mr. Mayer. The lecturer then proceeded | 365 0 0 
to show that the study of abstract scientific truths | is heh ti 





is essential to industrial progress, as had been 
beautifully demonstrated by what might be re- 
garded as the crowning event of Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s career as an eminent student of science,— 





For erecting a farm-house on the Branches-park Estate 
Cowlinge, Suffolk ; Messrs. Benest & Newson, Norwich, 
architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. E. E. Benest:— 


7 c Westley & Arber ......c0.cc00. £1,209 0 0 
the invention of the safety lamp. This invention Brooke & Wiseman........++4. 1100 0° 
was not a mere lucky hit, but the result of the NAY -s00erseesenrcoesereeees os 6 0 





strictest scientific induction ; and the instrument 
itself had been of incalculable service in the pre- For erecting bay window and making alterations to a 
ation of human life,—what the isventer house in St. Giles’s-street, Norwich, for Mr, John God- 


> ; 2 Ri win Johnson; Messrs. Benest & Newson, Norwi 4 
desired it to be. To prove his position, the lec-|tects. Quantities supplied by Mr. E. E. Toes ni archi 


turer performed a variety of instructive experi- Lin 





small openings ; while it is covered with a pointed | 





For alterations and additions to the baths and wash- 
= belonging to St. James’s parish ; Mr. Chas. Ler, 
DA YOER oo cn'oe debencabedecccescs £4 
DE ewusin..... pe 
McLennan & Bird ............ 4,260 
Adamson & Son ............4. 4,248 
Humphreys & Luxford ......., 4,228 
Walker ......+0+. toeereeesees 4,227 
Palmer .occccesceeseccesesess 3,826 


ecscosocoscso 
cecsocse 








For finishing two carcasses, for Mr. R. Hal t Back. 
hurst-hill, Woodford; Mr. J. H. Rowley, vee ha — 
Masters .....ccccccccccssecesecs LE Q83 0 
Humphrey..... tteeeeseeeeccsees 980 0 
WAVING). oct civeed bUVevescidecase 973 0 
CuShing...cccrererecedecesesess JID 0 
DAPOY cc ccncrececoreccccheccee 993] 


eococcse 





For a house at Stoke Newington; Mr. Brooks, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. J. Clever :— : 





GIR Sivacciccecddcn oes tases - £1,050 60 0 
DA. i pagets eden bbens centa 1,010 0 0 
Henshaw 992 0 0 
Evans, Brothers 840 0 0 
OTR sin 05s baicnce 798 0 0 








| For a house at Muswell-bill, exclusive of ‘graining, 


papering, &c. ; Mr. George Truefitt, architect :— 

WRMNNOD, pc 85 vdea cen cveadacios £919 0 0 
| Carter....scsscececccnsceccscees 896 0 0 
Longmire & Burge.............. 860 0 0 
| Henshaw .....0.-.-5- ooheregnere 854 0 0 
j GIEAD 2. ic ccccscces Oe ecevscerece 800 0 0 





| For repairs and alterations to a dwelling-house and 
| premises in Dulwich, for Mr. George Gowan; Mr. Hey, 


| architect :— 

If asphalte floor 
| omitted, deduct 
| Maclachlan ......... - £1,069 0 0 #67 0 0 

| Downs (accepted) .... 896 0 0 §8 0 0 


| For the erection of six cottages at Caversham, Oxon, 
| for Mr. Talbot; Messrs. Cooper & Goulding, architects, 
Reading. Quantities supplied by the architects :— 





PINE. 3.0 a0 cone gimesé-snkcoees £1,200 0 0 
ORGe Se CRG oo ssias os seccts-co 1,120 0 0 
UP NES  vavnce cctkstadeverss 1,082 0 0 
Sheppard (accepted) ......... . 926 0 0 





For rebuilding Monington Church, Pembrokeshire, 
including old materials; Mr. Withers, architect :— 


SOMME. s Sncvnacs secocccvecsscess #571 13 0 
POD Sa tcncecissevedesecess es 553 10 0 
Morgan ....... G55 cas erbsoes soos 29-0 0 
SeeteImO Te COs oo 006 00080:000 48415 0 





For new front and alterations at Godalming, for Messr:. 
Potter & Agate; Mr. Peak, architect, Guildford :— 


Se ee oer Te £226 0 0 
SA DIE: 0 6526 ensieenetess 220 0 0 
James Moon & Son .......+0+.- 130 0 0 
Othen (accepted).........seese0 98 13 0 





For erecting a public-house on the Lea-bridge-road; 
Mr. Thomas J, Hill, architect. First contract :— 
FERETIIOE co ccsavctnsessecsscns ss #825 0 0 


For rebuilding house in Liverpool-road ; Mr. Thomas 
J. Hill, architect :— 





TIMOWEL 2.2 cree cceccccesscces £334 0 0 
Haynes ..... wre cececenenesenees 327 0 © 
Ramsay .......+-+++ esdcevecece 288 7 6 
GOdRDY <4 deccccrecceccccessces 287 0 0 





For the York and Ripon Diocesan Female Training 
Schools, to be erected at Ripon; Messrs. J. B. & W. 
Atkinson, architects, York. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
B. Wormald, of York :— 

For the entire Works. 
GOWING ..ccccccscccceresccos £6999 0 0 
Tenpers AccePTeD. 
Masonry and Brickwork. 


Kettlewell .......cccceseeesees £2,573 0 0 
Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. 
Bellerby .. ....ceeescesseeees £1,797 @ 0 
Plastering. 

Croft & Co. .ccccccscccessescecs £415 0 0 
Plumbing and Glazing. 

Varvill wccccccccccccvsscacesess £500 0 0 
Painting. 

PEATSON .ocececececereee sevens £85 10 0 
Slating. 

Baynes .eseeecees eeccsevesoeres £197 14 8 

£5,574 4 8 





*,* The architects of the East London Catholic Ceme- 
tery are Messrs. Willson & Nicholl. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





G. D.—D. L.—Mr. R.—W, H.-C. F. H.—J. ©.—F. & A—Mr, J.— 
F. B—H. J.—Wisbeach (several similar arrangements have been 
patented).—A young Clerk of Works (must study many books to 
make himself proficient in his duties :” there is no cut and dried 
prescription in 1 vol. octavo).—T. 8. L. (we have always maintained 
that the drawings, under ordinary circumstances, belong to the archi- 
tect).—P. W. B.—W. M.—W. K.—H. L.—8. 0. (the title adopted by 
those who profess to work on the principles which prevailed before 
the era of Raffaelle).—M. C.—Mr. W.—Messrs. A.—A. 8.—V. K. C— 
H. D.—J. 8. —R. A—J. W.—T. R. 8.—F. B.—Lover of Courtesy.—F.G. 

M. 


tae” NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder, 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and wor to the “ Publisher.” 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 








iE xsd bch vey ieeouneteekniee «£400 18 0 
ments, showing how explosions of fire-damp are 38412 0 
caused in coal mines, and how they may be pre- 364 0 0 
vented by the use of the safety lamp. The descent 39 ° : 
of a miniature coal mine with a Davy lamp, into Browne & Bailey seve 388.16 6 
an inflammable gaseous mixture, without causing en 20 cossene Peccsevesccee cooe 345 O O 
an explosion, was exhibited. Piammer & Bloom........ 000 287 0 : 


t 


made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman, 


\ 
} 
- 











